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THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF JOHN A. MACDONALD! 


T is sometimes considered impertinent to inquire too closely 

into the ideas of the practical man. There is always the 
reasonable possibility of finding none. And yet it is clearer every 
day that the practical man must have ideas, and the more re- 
sponsible his position the greater is the necessity. The political 
philosophy or theory of John A. Macdonald becomes, therefore, 
a matter of very great interest and, for any real understanding 
of Canada’s history as a nation, of the utmost importance. For 
nearly half a century he took the leading part in Canadian politics; 
for some ten years he experimented in the delicate germination 
of a national political party; and for over a generation more he 
ruled as its chief, if not always nominally its prime, minister. 

From 1844 to Confederation at least, Canadian politics were 
intimate enovgh for one man—as industrious as Macdonald—to 
know all or nearly all that was going on, and the field was small 
enough for one man to master the complexities of the game 
being played on it. After Confederation the scale was suddenly 
and greatly magnified, and it became less possible for even such 
a strategist as John A. to maintain his old mastery. Fisheries 
to the right of him, half-breeds and Indians to the left of him, 
Americans behind him, and the C.P.R. and the manufacturers 
all around him, he slowly but surely was absorbed into a political 
and economic system which he had done much to make 
possible and in which be believed, but which, like Frankenstein 
and other monsters, had grown out of his recognition and beyond 
his control. 

Yet so perfect was the dearly bought skill of his youth and 
so tenacious was the aging Macdonald of his supremacy over his 
colleagues and that vast army he always called his friends that, 
long after the real leadership had slipped into other hands, he 
remained the only true commander of the Conservative forces, 
the old and tried champion of creeds and prejudices that still 
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lived. Even, therefore, if what once had been his ideas were now 
superannuated into merely ‘‘indefensible loyalties’, their effec- 
tiveness as late as 1891 still had great historical significance. 

Macdonald’s political outlook has often been analysed. He 
was conservative by temperament, seldom venturesome, seldom 
precipitate. He was loyal to his friends and open to negotiation 
with his enemies. He believed in, and worked for, the British 
Empire and Canada’s place in it; he loved the monarchy, its 
titles, and most of its governors-general. He had, as he said, 
come to Canada before he was corrupted by Scotland, and he 
became a genuine citizen and son of the country of his adoption. 
His chief political aim was to preserve her unity, to extend her 
power, and to rear her to be an independent partner in a general 
imperial alliance. To this end he bent all his remarkable powers. 
As an administrator he kept his most vigilant and least corruptible 
eye on the bench because, as a lawyer and a man essentially law- 
abiding, he founded his conception of an orderly and progressive 
state on the honour and intelligence of its judiciary. Such are 
among the characteristics which we are accustomed fo associate 
with Macdonald’s public career. This paper adds little, perhaps, 
to what is contained in standard biographies. Based on many 
of the unpublished Macdonald papers, the printed correspondence, 
some few volumes of Hansard, one or two private papers, and 
some secondary sources, it is an attempt to re-examine Mac 
donald’s working principles and to establish their consistency. 
But the raw material is still scanty. When we know more of 
Macdonald's extensive reading, his early training, his economic 
circumstances, his parents, more satisfactory analysis will be 
possible. 

The discussion divides itself into four parts: first, the con- 
ditions under which Macdonald’s ideas were formulated; second, 
the broader more instinctive assumptions and predilections from 
which his everyday ideas arose, but which lay beneath all his 
actions; third, the practical principles which guided his political 
actions and in which his almost unerring judgment of men—partly 
trained, partly inborn—was so valuable; and last, the gaps and 
defects in Macdonald’s political philosophy. As a politician 
born to good luck, and successful almost without faltering, this 
aspect of the matter has a particular interest for us to-day. 

John Macdonald arrived in Canada in 1820 just as the Cana- 
dian provinces were approaching a most interesting precipice, 
and his first years of discretion and unusually acute political 
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sensibility were passed in a crescendo of political crisis. As a 
thoughtful and studious, but pugnacious youth, John A. must 
have turned a speculative eye on the contests between Dalhousie 
and the Assembly in Lower Canada, and the audacities and dis- 
asters of W. L. Mackenzie in Upper Canada. In 1840 he went 
to England, where events had been marching with equal rapidity 
and in something the same direction. It was the hungry era, 
the era of reform, the era of early nineteenth-century radicalism. 
Even Sir Robert Peel was preparing to change his skin. In 
short, it was a brisk political world, and the young Macdonald 
responded in his way. 

The earliest document! bearing his signature—1834—‘is his oath 
as a poll clerk in the coming election; and two years later we 
hear the authentic note of the John A. Macdonald-to-be in his 
thanks to Allen Macpherson for the hint respecting the clerkship 
of the peace; he would be silent, he observes, until the time 
came to ask Macpherson’s ‘“‘kind endeavours in my behalf’’.? 
On his visit to England he established good connections with the 
nephew of the late master of rolls (Leach), attended the House 
of Lords sitting as a court of appeal, dined with M.P.’s and 
listened to Russell, Peel, and the others in the House of Commons. 
He then returned to an already well established practice at law 
in Kingston, sat on the city council in 1843, and accepted nomina- 
tion in 1844 for the Legislative Assembly. From the beginning 
of his political career he ‘‘ possessed the confidence and friendship 
of Mr. Draper’. 

So far Macdonald’s course had been quite conventional. Still 
below thirty, he had turned his back on the stimulating attractions 
of radicalism and rebellion, and enjoyed instead the comforts of 
the west end in London and a visit to Windsor Palace, and in 
Canada had thrown himself heartily into the chaste arms of Mr. 
Draper’s Tory party. John A. seemed, as it were, to have re- 
nounced youth with its uncertainties for the company of political 
old age, with its only certainty, death. 

It will be seen, however, that Macdonald’s career presents 
two contrasted sides. So far as the evidence goes, he was intel- 
lectually well rooted in the past—his firmest convictions, his 
strongest feelings, were those of his motherland, of his profession, 
of his family connections, of his class; but as a practitioner of 





Kindly shown me by the owner, Dr. A. G. Doughty, dominion archivist. 
*From letters lent me by, the Misses Macpherson, Montreal: J. A. M. to Allen 
Macpherson, Nov. 22, 1836. 
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politics he was very definitely in harmony with the Canada of 
his day' and so he remained until the end of the chapter. 

On the other hand, the motive power of his political career 
was not original. It was mostly inherited—inherited, incident- 
ally, from a past which was not Canadian, or even North American. 
And it was this inherited point of view that was the most perma- 
nent part of Macdonald’s mental composition. 

Perhaps the first clue to Macdonald’s unconscious theory of 
society was his attitude towards law and government. Good 
government, he said, was composed of honest administration, 
full protection of property and lives, and the impartial adminis- 
tration of law. “It is of the very last importance that the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the country should be according to 
law.’’? When he was explaining the Double Shuffle he said that as 
a lawyer he had given it as his opinion that there was no need 
to make the exchange of portfolios ‘‘but we did it to bring our- 
selves under the law’. When it was suggested that certain 
parties should be arrested on the mere suspicion of Fenianism, 
he replied: ‘‘This is a country of law and order, and we cannot 
go beyond the law.’’ His solicitude for the high character of 
the Bench is another expression of the same feeling which is 
frequently noted by Pope and others, and even Goldwin Smith 
admitted that in this respect Macdonald ‘‘had kept the national 
ruler above the party chief. In his long, chequered and tem- 
pestuous career he has given to party nine tenths of what was 
meant for the nation, but of one tenth he has made a better use.”’ 

The essence of this position is the maintenance of things as 
they are and the slow and orderly application of legalized control 
to whatever progressive motion circumstances might take. In 
the same way he accepted and approved of class, rank, and dis- 
tinctions. ‘‘Forms are things’, he said in a rare philosophical 
moment. He hoped the conferring of honours would not degene- 
rate into a matter of course, and he realized that in ‘“‘our new 
country many men enter political life who although good men in 
themselves—are from want of early education and manner, as 
well as of social position—not qualified for honorary distinction 
at the hands of a sovereign...’’. The danger of ridicule in 

'The average age of a group like Draper (35), Lafontaine (23), Baldwin (25), 


McNab (32), Morris (34), and J. H. Cameron (29) when they first entered the As- 
sembly was under 30. 

*Address of the Hon. John A. Macdonald to the electors of the City of Kingston, with 
extracts from Mr. Macdonald's speeches delivered on different occasions in the years 1860 
and 1861, etc. (n.p., n.d.), 12. 
3Tbid., 16. 
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these cases would impair the value of the honour in the public 
estimation, particularly, he gently adds, ‘‘when (as must not in- 
frequently happen) the disadvantages of want of education and 
manner are shared by the wife with her husband’’. Again (in 
1889) he observes that ‘‘the monarchical idea should be fostered 
in the colonies, accompanied by some gradation of classes’’.! 

After this, his attitude towards social equality and democracy 
is easily understood. ‘‘The contrary doctrine’, he wrote, dis- 
cussing appointments on a non-property basis, ‘‘is democratic, 
and must be repudiated by all Conservatives’ (1880). ‘‘The 
state of civilization of countries’, he said, speaking on the election 
law, was shown in the protection shown to property; for he 
regarded it as a principle of the British constitution that classes 
and property should be represented as well as numbers.’ It was 
for these reasons that he opposed representation by population— 
it would lead to universal suffrage and universal suffrage would 
lead in Canada as it had elsewhere: ‘‘ Those who had no property 
would come to have the governing power,—the power of imposing 
the burden on those who had property. Universal suffrage 
amounted in the end to confiscation of property, and the man of 
property had to seek refuge in despotism, asin France.’’ Again, 
‘“‘experience showed that universal suffrage left a nation weak 
and led it towards anarchy and despotism. Unless property was 
protected and made one of the principles on which representation 
was based they might perhaps have a people altogether equal, 
but they would soon cease to have a people altogether free.”’ 
“There was no inalienable right in any man to exercise the 
franchise.” 

In a society in which law and property were to be preserved, 
the greatest power for their preservation and for safeguarding all 
that Macdonald held most precious was Great Britain and the 
British Empire. From his first reply to the election of Kingston, 
to the famous last post in 1891, his dominating concern was to 
keep the British connection unbroken, to follow British institu- 
tions, to preserve the spirit of the British constitution, and to 
save Canada for a British civilization. Instances could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. His whole position on the fran- 
chise and universal suffrage was based on his notion of British 
institutions. When in 1882 Edward Blake moved for separate 

ar a (ed.), Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald (Toronto, 1921). 450 
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commercial treaties between Canada and foreign nations, Mac- 
donald opposed them not only because it would lose to Canada 
‘‘England’s power and prestige’, but because, he believed, these 
resolutions meant separation and independence. ‘‘The honor- 
able gentleman is moving by slow degrees to that point. This is 
a commercial movement: by and by we will have something else 
until at last we take a step for political independence.”' (And 
when Blake’s letter to his bewildered followers was at last released 
in 1891 it was to show in less lucid syllables that Blake had 
reached the same conclusion.) 

During the early ’70’s when relations between England and 
the United States were very ‘uncomfortable’ and when the desire 
to drop the colonies affected even good Conservatives like Disraeli, 
Macdonald worried considerably, not only over the remarks of 
Joseph Howe on “‘the desire of England to throw off the Colonies”’, 
but also over ‘‘the men at the helm in England”’ whom “‘ we greatly 
distrust’’ and ‘“‘who cannot I fear, be considered as appreciating 
the importance of maintaining the Empire as it is, intact’. He 
was, therefore, glad that her majesty’s government would co- 
operate in the Red River expedition. ‘‘To send out an over- 
washed Englishman ...ignorant of the country and full of 
crotchets, as all Englishmen are, would be a mistake; but the 
agreement of England to co-operate would be immensely satis- 
factory and show that England has no intention of abandoning 
her colonies.’"? He had said much the same to Galt in 1870 when 
the latter moved amendments urging the extension of Canadian 
markets. Macdonald pooh-poohed the spectacle of Canada 
acting independently in this matter: 

“Who are you?” people wouldsay. ‘‘Wearea province of England.”’ 

‘Well then, send England to us.’’ But suppose we sign an agree- 

ment to which the English people and Parliament refuse sanction, 

then there will be a nice state of things, then there will be the 
entering of the wedge that separates us from Great Britain. There 
will be a nice quarrel.* 
His fear of losing the British connection increased toward the 
end, particularly in face of the movement for commercial union, 
and intensified his final appeal on patriotic grounds. 

It cannot be said, I think, that Macdonald’s ideas on the 
British connection were very clearly worked out. But he had 
definite ideas as to how that connection could be used. It was not 

'Debates of the House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada, 1882, p. 1078. 


*Pope (ed.), Correspondence, 127. 
3Parliamentary debates, Dominion of Canada, 1870, 578. 
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only affection for what he and his day called ‘‘home’’; nor was 
it only reliance on that vague thing called prestige—which as he 
found at Washington, could fail. There was London as the 
chief source of investment in Canada; there were the real benefits 
of the British consular service and the protection of British ships 
in fishing disputes. Also the Colonial Office could be used for 
political purposes, as, for example, when, he contemplated getting 
English holders of bonds to enter a protest to the colonial minister 
against the Quebec legislature’s action in authorizing the govern- 
ment to force the holders of Quebec five per cent. bonds to accept 
the principal or agree to a reduction of four per cent.!. And it 
was difficult for him to get out of the habit of looking on England 
as a last court of appeal in more ways than one when the joints 
of Confederation cracked too loudly. 

On the other hand, Macdonald’s Canadianism was hardly 
less strong than his attachment to Britain. For example, in 1885 
he discussed the matter of sending Canadian troops to the Sudan, 
and decided the time had not arrived, nor the occasion. ‘The 
Suez Canal is nothing to us, and we do not ask England to quarrel 
with France or Germany for our sakes. Our men and money 
would thereby be sacrificed to get Gladstone and Co. out of the 
hole.”’ ‘‘ The reciprocal aid to be given by the Colonies to England 
should be a matter of treaty, deliberately entered into and settled 
on a permanent basis.’’ The same spirit appears earlier at Wash- 
ington (1871), where, as the correspondence shows, Macdonald 
clung with grim tenacity to the promise that Great Britain 
would look after the inshore fishing rights of Canada. 

Partly emotional and partly practical as usual, this profound 
attachment to Britain was complemented by another feeling, 
almost as strong, and its negative. This was his dislike and dis- 
trust of American institutions, American statesmen, and American 
nearness. Macdonald suffered at various times from Fenian 
raids, from Jay Cooke’s machinations, from the disturbances of 
the Civil War, and from a variety of other unneighbourly occur- 
rences. But these do not account for the inflexibility of his anti- 
Americanism. It was because he had grasped in his own manner 
the deep-lying conflict of this hemisphere to which Goldwin 
Smith was so fond of referring. Canadians must be either English 
or American, said Macdonald, and he was determined to be English. 
To use Goldwin Smith’s phrase, he was anti-continentalist 
throughout. While Elgin saw reciprocity with the United States 

1Pope (ed.), Correspondence, 417. 
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as one of the indispensable ways of keeping Canada in the empire, 
Macdonald saw it as the precise opposite. While, as Hincks 
said, ‘‘Papineau’s guiding principle was an utter distrust of all 
English statesmen’’, Macdonald’s may be said to have been dis- 
trust of all American statesmen. He opposed jurists for the 
arbitration of the Alabama’s claims because ‘‘they may be liable 
to personal influence which England would disdain to use, but 
which the Yankees would have no scruple in exercising’. Brydges 
warned him in 1870 that he was sure from what Smith had said 
that the government of the United States ‘‘are anxious to take 
advantage of this Northern Pacific . . . to prevent your getting 
control for Canada of the Hudson’s Bay Territory’. He was 
sure Mowat would impart a respectability to the local govern- 
ment... ‘“‘and set his face against the coarser forms of jobbery 
which were infecting our country from our proximity to the 
United States’’.! “‘Sir Chas. Tupper will tell you’, he wrote to 
Stephen, ‘‘that every American statesman (and he saw them all in 
88) covets Canada.’ It was of primary importance, he declared, 
“that the English system should be kept up in this country... 
see the horrible condition of things in the United States with 
caucuses, conventions, etc.’’, and elsewhere he speaks with loath- 
ing of the caucus as an American device, at the same time as he 
found it necessary to use it. In a word he was, if the expression 
may be allowed, a Pan-Americanophobe. 

Finally we come to his stand on the Canadian question itself. 
Briefly, Macdonald believed in and worked for a Canada with 
an identity and a unity of its own, and firmly fixed as a unity in 
the British Empire. 

To him, clearly, unity was the first goal; in the early days 
unity of the two Canadas, and later, when he had assured him- 
self of its feasibility, unity of all British North America. To 
this end he insisted on the monarchical principle as the salvation 
of Canada. ‘The fratricidal conflict now raging in the United 
States shows us the superiority of our institutions and of the 
principle on which they are based. Long may that principle— 
the monarchical principle, prevail in this land . . . let the cry be 
Canada united as one Province and under One Sovereign.’ 
After Confederation was accomplished and after such toil as 
Macdonald perhaps knew best, it became, he said, the duty of all 
public men ‘‘to work the new machine. . . with as little friction 
as possible’. ‘“‘It is only by the exercise of constant prudence 
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and moderation that we have been able to prevent the discordant 
elements from ending in a blow-up’’, he wrote to Rose (1872); 
“T think that at the end of five years the Dominion may be consid- 
ered safe from being prejudiced by any internal dissension.’ So 
clearly was Macdonald identified with the process of unification 
that the caustic Goldwin Smith—to quote him again—wrote in 
1887 that while he cared no more for Sir John Macdonald than 
for Mr. Blake, nor vice-versa, and while ‘‘the Prime Minister’s 
system is undoubtedly one of corruption and . . . demoralizing 
the people, the only excuse . . . is the difficulty not to say im- 
possibility, of holding this heterogeneous and ill-cemented mass 
together in any other way.” 

And so he stands as a fast friend of Britain, a true and loyal 
Canadian, a curiously twentieth-century imperialist, and a 
thorough-going anti-American. 

Within these strange boundaries he lived a busy and con- 
structive life as the chief figure in Canadian politics for over a 
generation. Before we look at his handiwork let us notice one 
or two of the peculiar faculties which he brought to his work as 
a politician. The first was the breadth of his view and his almost 
inexhaustible tolerance. Here again the completely political 
texture of his mind manifests itself. ‘‘There is no room in 
politics for personal resentments;’’ and the record of his relations 
with such definite personalities as George Brown, Galt, Cartier, 
and others shows how firmly he adhered to the maxim. ‘‘Equal 
rights’’ between Roman Catholics and Protestants, French and 
English, is the principle of his legislation, and ‘‘if we get the 
right man in the right place, it does not matter what his race or 
religion may be’’. He supported separate schools because as a 
Protestant he should not like ‘‘to subject his son to the chance of 
being turned by a Roman Catholic teacher into what I consider 
wrong. And I appreciate the same feeling among my Roman 
Catholic brethren.”” When he introduced the bill in 1855-6, he 
said he would like to see all children going to the common schools 
but “‘we should respect the opinions of others who differed from 
us”. He was fond of advising Geo. Stephen, from whose im- 
patience at the sloth and qualified enthusiasm of government 
towards the C.P.R. he sometimes suffered, to read Charles 
Reade’s Put yourself in his place. Akin to this was his capa- 
city for writing and speaking dispassionately about matters that 
really roused him. Hardly any trace of the heat of his fury at 


1A. Haultain, Goldwin Smith's correspondence (Toronto, n.d.), 195. 
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the Washington Treaty negotiations can be detected in the con- 
versations so carefully reported to Tupper, while his letters are 
filled with proof of his power to view things objectively. 

As practically all his energies as leader of the Conservative 
party were given to uniting Canada, we may go into the point 
here a little further. It was a question which in one form or 
another always confronted him. Sydenham, perhaps, gave him 
the first demonstration in the art of reconciling opposed factors 
and holding together by arduous organization uncongenial political 
elements. The Act of Union, then, became for nearly twenty 
years the definition of his idea of a united Canada. His solution 
of the clergy reserves question was to enforce the Act of 1840; 
one of his principal exercises in the ’60’s was to combat the centri- 
fugal tendencies of Brown and others who threatened to break 
the union; and, throughout this period, his major concern was 
somehow to repress the violence of feeling between the two 
Canadas and to substitute the cool, annealing influence of toler- 
ance and submission to the union government. 


As he approached Confederation, or rather as it approached 
him, his principle of unity expressed in a central government, 
and imposed by it on the parts to suit the new situation, adjusted 
itself. ‘‘The true principle of a confederation lies in giving to 
the general government all the principles and power of sovereignty 
and in the provision that the subordinates or individual states 
should have no powers but those expressly bestowed upon them.”’ 
The conference of the provinces, he said, ‘‘was actuated by a 
desire to guard jealously the prerogatives of the Crown’’. Its 
object was the maintenance of British power on this continent 
‘for England would have in us a friendly nation—a subordinate 
but still a powerful people to stand by her in North America in 
peace and war’’. 

When the British North America Act was passed he agreed 
that there might be fights between the states rights people and 
the federal government, but the powers of the latter ‘‘are so 
much greater than those of the U.S.A... . that the central power 
must win... My own opinion is that the general government 
of Parliament should pay no more regard to the States or position 
of the local governments than they would to the prospects of the 
ruling party in the corporation of Quebec or Montreal.’"' Twenty 
years later he felt a great opportunity had been lost at Con- 
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federation to create a real auxiliary monarchy in Canada in 
which an unbreakable unity might have triumphed. 

It was this aim of creating one overriding sovereignty that 
guided Macdonald in his relations with the provinces. When 
in 1887 and 1888 efforts were made by Mercier and Mowat to 
trap him, as Pope says, into a conference with the provinces, 
Macdonald not only answered the alluring invitations very coldly, 
but took the line strongly that truly provincial matters were 
questions of local, and not of dominion, concern, and that if any 
such general action were taken it must be initiated by the sove- 
reign power. Similarly he wrote to the lieutenant-governor of 
Nova Scotia in 1886 to tell his advisers that they as a provincial 
administration could consider public opinion on Confederation, 
but that all dominion matters concerned Nova Scotian repre- 
sentatives at Ottawa alone. There is no doubt, therefore, about 
Macdonald’s conception of Confederation; it meant the building 
of a kingdom in everything but name. It must be added, how- 
ever, that his reiterated description of the scheme as “in the 
nature of a treaty settled between the different colonies’’ indicates 
a slightly different constitutional interpretation. But from 
Macdonald’s point of view his intention and the intention of the 
act was plain and treaty or no treaty the unitary plan was the 
real one. As a man who seldom, if ever, worked from a theo- 
retical basis (he constantly uttered his scorn of abstract ideas), 
he naturally took the material he found lying about him, the 
men, the parties, the names, the programmes, the ideas. In the 
general disintegration of an exasperated Toryism in the ’'40’s, 
the material was mostly ‘‘spare parts’’, made almost purposely 
for the master mechanic John Macdonald. Out of them he 
fashioned the machine by which he realized his fundamental 
convictions, amongst which the one which gives us the best clue 
to his political life is his insistence on unity. He spent his life 
keeping things together, soothing violence, creating and main- 
taining the cause and party of unionism, as he said himself, 
against disunion. 

Macdonald himself may almost be regarded as one of the 
political principles for which he stood. He believed in himself 
and his party was an expression of himself. As his abilities 
waned, as some of his vigour and grip relaxed, there took their 
place the less reliable qualities of prestige and mere renown. 
Men were asked to vote and did vote, for the ‘‘Old Man”, almost 
because he was old. And in the latter days as in the early days 
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Conservative and Liberal agreed that without Sir John the 
party would not hold together for ten days or ten minutes. As 
a tactician Macdonald was equally the bulwark against opposi- 
tions and intriguers. Good organization and generalship could, 
he believed, go far to counteract moral indignation. In the case 
of the Pacific Scandal, whose dangers he no doubt fully appreci- 
ated, he often attributed his defeat in 1873 to his absence in 
Washington. Even in his most exalted moods there was a strong 
strain of what might be called utilitarianism running through his 
action. When Cardinal E. A. Taschereau was appointed, he 
advised Lord Salisbury, through whom it was done, to draw 
attention to the Conservative origin of the honour to Canada.' 
The last factor in Macdonald’s power as a leader was his un- 
failing touch with the most practical component in politics— 
the individual. This was supported, of course, by a remarkable 
memory, a wide humanity, and a democratic sense of humour. 
But he raised the personal touch in politics to the level of a 
science. One of the best examples of this is his letter to Captain 
Strachan in 1854, in which during two or three pages he reviews 
the characters and prospects of some fourteen men; and every- 
where else there is the same infallible knowledge of men. It 
was this that made Conservatism such a tough growth; every- 
where there were men like Uncle Caleb Stickney whom one corres- 
pondent describes ‘‘swinging his fist and bringing it down with 
a thud upon his knee and looking up to heaven exclaiming, ‘I 
declare to God if I could see the Grits overthrown again and Sir 
John in power again I could die in peace.’’’? And in addition 
he had brother Orangemen, brother Masons, and children named 
after him all through the country. Even Archbishop Lynch wrote 
that he did not despair yet of converting John A. to his faith.‘ 
Macdonald found ample scope for these personal powers when 
he turned to fashion his party. Here the first principle he had to 
lay down for himself and followers was that of compromise, of 
reconciling opposed or different views, and of maintaining equi- 
librium between localities and interests. He was better able to 
do this in the ’40’s and '50’s because of the exceeding mutability 
of political ideas and affiliations in those days. It was foolish to 
assume stability in a world in which J. S. Macdonald was in the 
\Tbid., 375. 
2Public Archives of Canada, Macdonald papers, General letters, 1874-6: E. S. 
Wiggins to J. A. M. 


3]bid., 240: Oronbyatiklea to J. A. M. 
‘Jbid., 1861-8: Lynch to J. A. M. 
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Reform party in 1848, Cauchon a Liberal in 1848, a Conservative 
in 1855, and then in Mackenzie’s Cabinet; when Hincks served 
both Liberals and Conservatives; when Cartier was a Reformer 
in 1854. Wm. McDougall’s career, and George Brown’s associa- 
tions with W. L. Mackenzie at one time, and with John A. Mac- 
donald at another, show the same fluidity, while according to 
Cartwright the parliament of 1872 included many on whose 
votes neither side could reckon. Most of Macdonald’s political 
habits were formed in this precarious atmosphere, and above 
everything else he treasured stability. 

Obviously the first thing was to establish a basis on which 
these floating political attachments could rest, broad and adapt- 
able and not too precisely defined. In fact, the basis for many 
years was Macdonald himself. But the very degree to which 
he lent himself to compromise identified his party with that 
principle. The greatest problem with which compromise had 
to deal at the outset of Macdonald’s career was the antagonism 
between the two points of view represented by the French- 
Canadian Roman Catholics and the Upper-Canadian Orange 
Protestants. Macdonald suffered little from religious bigotries. 
He recognized quite clearly that church and state are distinct in 
Canada, and his political instinct told him that no union could 
last that did not give political equality to both provinces. From 
the point of view of party he was vastly helped by his friend and 
associate George Cartier and his enemy and temporary associate 
Brown. The one gave him powerful access to the inner courts 
of French Canada; the other spent his time and pen proving to 
Lower Canada what an impossibility George Brownism was. 
Then, too, Macdonald seems to have given his attitude of fair play 
concrete and tangible form. Catholics and Protestants clamoured 
for a fairer distribution of patronage; Langevin and Lynch wrote 
furiously on his neglect of Catholic claims. Nevertheless, Mac- 
donald shared the spoils of office with an undenominational hand, 
and the prevalent feeling in Lower Canada seems to have been 
that he stood for a justice that was not to be expected from the 
other leading men in the land of the Globe. 

Before Confederation he never lost sight of the balance that 
he had decided must be kept between the Upper and Lower 
Canadian points of view, and if he inclined to the latter in any 
way it was as much an aspect of his essential desire for equity as 
of his sense of political expedience. ‘‘Rep. by Pop.’’ which he 
opposed for so many reasons, he realized ‘‘ would have come inevi- 
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tably but it would not have been for the interests of Upper Canada 
because of the sullen feeling it would have created in Lower 
Canada’. The duty of administration was ‘‘to bear and forbear’, 
‘‘to make judicious compromises, and get all sorts of crotchets 
driven out of their minds’. As time ran on the complexity of 
the work of maintaining the equilibrium became immense, and 
its details are far beyond the scope of this paper. Great forces like 
Maritime sentiment, the feeling of Ontario and Quebec over 
the Riel troubles, the conflict between the Montreal and Toronto 
groups of capitalists, the railway-builders, and so on, sprang up 
within the new dominion and presented Macdonald and his 
party machine with insoluble difficulties. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that if he was to keep power, to 
preserve union, and to preserve the British connection he must 
to some extent put these new questions into other hands. With 
only one of them can we deal here and that only by way of intro- 
duction. It is generally said that the National Policy was the 
prop and stay of Macdonald’s programme during the last dozen 
years of his life, and it seems to be pretty fairly true. But 
Macdonald’s ideas about the ‘‘N.P.” are of a different order 
from those that he held about union and imperialism. They 
were the ideas of other people and he only grasped enough of 
them to be able to use them for his party ends. For by 1878 
power and party were becoming synonymous in John A. Mac- 
donald’s mind with the very existence of the dominion. 

The heart of the National Policy was protection and much ink 
has been spilled to point out Macdonald’s consistency or 
inconsistency on the question. But it seems to me that he never 
tried to be, nor could be, consistent. He was no commercialist 
nor yet economist, and protection appealed to, or repelled, him 
only as a politician with British and national aspirations. Fitted 
into a National Policy it clearly filled that part of the bill; and 
he was long ago clear that a growing Canada should mean a 
growing outpost of Great Britain. 

A rising tariff came under several classifications: it was a 
revenue tariff, because more revenue was always wanted and 
direct taxation was not; it was an incidentally protective tariff; 
it was a retaliatory tariff against the United States. It is not 
always easy to say in what guise John A. Macdonald regarded it. 
Cartwright put his conversion to protectionism in 1876; Tupper 
put it nine years before. In 1870 he had told the House that 
Alex. Mackenzie ‘‘thinks that Free Trade, after the fashion of 
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Jeremy Bentham, J. S. Mill and John Bright is the Bible, the 
catechism, the creed and the paternoster of the political belief of 
Canada. He [John A.] was a most tremendous disbeliever in 
his policy. Canada would have a policy of her own.... Since 
1865, Canada had been snubbed by the U.S.A. whenever the 
latter could. Canada did not retaliate: she waited as long as 
reciprocity seemed at all possible. The time had come to 
wait no longer ... A Canadian policy in which one part might 
suffer for others was now necessary.’"' As early as 1846 he sup- 
ported resolutions for a differential scale of duties on manu- 
factures of leather on the ground that it was protective and 
Pope points to this as proof of the life-long steadfastness of John 
A. as a protectionist; yet Goldwin Smith writes that again and 
again Macdonald had told him that the National Policy was 
not protectionist but retaliatory and for purposes of revenue only. 

The fact was that, as Macdonald said himself, he preferred 
not to discuss free trade and protection in abstract terms. But 
his political ear was always to the ground and his correspon- 
dence is full of letters and cuttings from friends and publicists on 
the matter, from which he could estimate, particularly in the 
opposition period of the ’70’s, how useful a protectionist plank 
would be. One of the most interesting was from R. W. Phipps, a 
writer for Grip and evidently a careful observer. He had been 
asked by John A. to consider the question of discriminatory 
duties with reference to England and the United States, and his 
reply is a remarkable epitome of many of the points with which 
I have dealt.2 Phipps says these duties would 


(1) raise objection in Canada on the ground that England deliber- 
ately, and with full consideration of future colonial tariff possi- 
bilities, refused to continue the discriminatory duties once existing 
in favour of colonial produce. 
(2) It will be unfavourably looked upon in some quarters, even in 
England, whose manufacturers are to benefit thereby, as utterly 
opposed to the spirit of Free Trade. English Free Trade prejudice 
though mistaken, cannot be ignored. 
(3) It will create fresh hostile feelings among the Americans, and 
intensify those already existing. I trust to see the day when Canada 
may despise their hostility. But that day is not yet. But I 
prefer on broad national grounds, complete Protection. This would 
better help the British Empire, in this way :— 

The strength of Britain, in capital, and in skilled and unskilled 
labour, has been for years sent to the assistance of rival countries. 


1Parliamentary debates, 1870, p. 1202. ; 
2Macdonald papers, 1874-6, 432-4: Phipps to J. A. M., May 5, 1876. 
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Her colonies have remained weak in consequence. In case of war, 
I consider that Britain will be unable to retain them. This con- 
viction is shared by distinguished military men. bok é 

Had Britain encouraged her colonies to maintain protective 
duties against her own manufacturers, the British capital and skill 
which has been dispersed elsewhere would to a great extent have 
flowed to the colonies, which would by this time have been powerful 
allies of Britain, instead of sources of (in a military point of view) 
weakness. 

I would endeavour to make Britain the centre of knowledge, of 
art, of learning, even to some extent of jurisdiction, for the colonies. 
But to preserve the British Empire, it is necessary that Britain 
should no longer be their manufacturing centre. 

Let her manufacture for other nations, if those other nations 
will admit her manufactures. But let Britain, if she would preserve 
her rank, teach her colonies to manufacture for themselves. 


He ends .by quoting Bengough of Grip. Two months back 
Bengough had gone on a lecturing tour, and when he started 
he ‘‘was of the opinion that Canadian sentiment was mainly Free 
Trade. He returned yesterday. I asked him what he had 
found. He said, ‘] met many Grits, but not one Free Trader’.” 

Macdonald had his views about protection and _ the 
National Policy as he had about the railway problem and the 
power of disallowance. But they were the views of a politician 
simply, not those of an economist or of a constitutional lawyer 
conscious of the rapid evolution of Canadian nationality. He 
tested these and similar questions by their practicability under 
the political system which he, more than anyone else, had worked 
out, and was either unaware of, or oblivious to, the fact that 
the community for which that system had been designed had out- 
grown it. 

It is this which explains, I think, the failing strength of Sir 
John’s statesmanship in his later years. His original objectives 
were realized and now out of date: he was like the runner of a 
relay race as he reaches the end of his task and hands over the 
baton. And the practical result was what might have been ex- 
pected. Master of a political party that had dreamed and accom- 
plished great things, he gradually became a slave—it is hardly 
too much to say—of the group and party interests that stood 
behind the new enterprises of Canada. Corruption and the baser 
devices of politics are the most common attribution made to the 
best known parts of Macdonald’s political life, particularly in the 
latter half; he, with others, has {been ‘credited or debited with 
the chief blame for the low level of Canadian politics. There is 
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no doubt that a species of political simony came to overlie the 
whole of Canadian political life as the century advanced and it 
must be said, too, that there is little evidence that Macdonald 
did anything to clean it up. In the Pacific Scandal it is note- 
worthy that he never probed the root of the matter from a moral 
point of view at all. The practice of buying electors was wide- 
spread and perhaps cruder than it is to-day. _E. Leverill in 1858 
says that he ran in Chatham three times at a cost of £150,000; C. 
Peers Davidson, 1875, speaks of the examination of the books of the 
Northern Pacific and though nothing could be found, “‘it is true 
nevertheless that a large fund was raised and disbursed for the 
purpose suggested in the interest of the N.P. Co.”’; and in the 
military history of the Conservative and Grit parties the charges 
and countercharges of lavish expenditures never cease. The pages 
of Grit are eloquent of a political morality, a coarseness of texture, 
that is difficult to appreciate even to-day. 

Of Macdonald’s ideas on the subject, one can only say without 
as yet adequate evidence that, while he publicly denounced cor- 
ruption and deplored its necessity, privately, he undoubtedly 
became for some particular interests the master of ceremonies in 
the political arena. The impression left is that as the habit of 
power grew upon him, and as he convinced himself of the indis- 
pensable value of his government, the necessities of intrigue and 
expense that this demanded outweighed his moral scruple. 

But leaving aside the old story of political corruption for which, 
of course, Macdonald cannot be made solely responsible, we may 
still ask what were the main deficiencies in his general political 
scheme of things? First, we may put its essentially unreflective 
character. He was a man of strong convictions and a natural 
empiricist in action, and after he entered public life he had to 
devote all his powers to the immediate demands of the political 
machine. To discuss abstract principles was to him useless, and 
he never seems to dwell contemplatively on the kind of society 
he is working for. Secondly, he shows little or no perception 
of the development of ideas in the world abroad. Although a 
reader of J. S. Mill and a contemporary of some lively economic 
thought in England, he seems to have closed his eyes and ears 
completely to these signs of the times. It may be that like the 
elder Pitt he had a poor financial sense and in the huge battle for 
the salvaging and growth of Canada he had to “damn the ex- 
pense’. But his war was essentially, and in large part, a war in 
which economic considerations were of primary importance and 
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that he should have been utterly unable to realize this fact has 
had far-reaching consequences. Thirdly, while a true lover of 
Canada he never got far enough over the prejudices of the eigh- 
teenth century to see Canada as part of North America and the 
cultural neighbour and relative of the United States. In short, 
one has to scrutinize Macdonald over the whole of his career, to 
ask how far he grew with his times, and to what extent his outlook 
kept pace with the march of ideas elsewhere. 

In a study of a great man’s ideas, it is almost inevitable that 
the end appears less impressive than the beginning. It nearly 
always has to be the story of a tragedy, or at least of a decline; 
and in this study it may seem that less than justice has been done 
to Macdonald as a statesman. If this were an estimate of his 
place and rank in the roll of Canada’s builders, nothing could be 
more false than to conclude on a note of failure. He had abilities, 
foresight, and a large humanity which will always give him his 
own unequalled place in Canadian history, and the more we study 
the patience and genius with which he worked to resist the forces 
of disunion and simultaneously to create a new nation, the more 
our admiration must grow. 

But we are looking for a moment at Macdonald’s political 
ideas, and we must conclude that, as the phrase goes, he was not 
a man of ideas at all. It is no more to his discredit, when we 
remember what he did, than the fact that Burke was not a success- 
ful parliamentarian was discreditable to Burke. For it wasasa 
man of action and quick instant judgment that Macdonald reached 
his greatest heights. When he was doing his most constructive 
work Canada was politically, as well as otherwise, a frontier 
country. She had passed the relatively simple bounds of colonial 
representative government and was in the unknown waters of 
responsible government. To these circumstances he brought the 
right kind of conviction—the conviction that knows no doubt, is 
strong, enthusiastic, and flexible. As the frontier conditions died 
away, Macdonald became merely a practical man, and he, as 
Disraeli said, ‘‘is a man who practises the blunders of his pre- 
decessors’’. No one can read the life of Macdonald without 
approving of most of the things that were said in his obituaries. 
He performed great things and he was a nation-builder as nearly 
as man can get to that exalted claim. But his life was not all of 
one piece: and it is when his ideas crystallize and harden that the 
greatness begins to vanish from it. 

T. W. L. MacDERMOT 
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N Versailles a century and a half ago they put pens to the most 
important diplomatic document in the history of Canada and 
of the United States. The peace settlement of a hundred and 
fiity years ago was a major European disposition, nay, it was a 
global arrangement of which the Anglo-American relations, how- 
ever important for Canada and the United States, were only a 
part. A study of the treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States cannot be complete without relating it to the 
diplomacy of the other belligerents, France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands; and the armed neutrals, who included the mediating 
neutrals, Russia and the emperor. Practically all of Europe, 
except Turkey and some of the small Italian states, was thus 
concerned. To summarize much of these diplomatic complica- 
tions in one sentence,*® without further analysing them here, we 
may say that French approval of the terms of peace rested on 
France’s rather incompatible obligations to her two separate 
allies: independence for the United States, Gibraltar for Spain. 
Independence, which meant splitting apart the rival British 


14 paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, December, 
1932. Copyright in Canada and the United States by S. F. Bemis. 

?The preliminary articles of the peace between the United States and Great Britain, 
recognizing American independence and setting the boundaries between that republic 
and the remaining British dominions in North America were signed on November 30, 
1782, to go into effect only when articles of peace should be agreed upon between France 
and Great Britain. On January 20, 1783, French and Spanish plenipotentiaries agreed 
to preliminary articles of peace between those allied belligerents respectively and Great 
Britain. Hostilities ceased on that date. Then the American articles automatically 
took effect. The war was over, although negotiations between British and Dutch 
delayed the signature of the definitive articles of the general peace until September 3, 1783. 

Historians have already devoted so much attention to the Anglo-American phases 
of this peace settlement that it may require some hardihood again to review a subject 
which has elicited so much erudition. But despite the microscopic treatment which 
these negotiations have received, new material is now available. In addition to the 
well-known sources, the recently published Correspondence of King George the Third 
(6 vols., London, 1927-1928), the Spanish archives, examination of the records of the 
French Foreign Office without relying too much on the selections presented by Doniol, 
another perusal of the Shelburne papers in the Clements Memorial Library, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and some study of the vast mass of various original pieces, transcripts, and 
facsimiles now collected in the Clements Library and the Library of Congress have 
provoked this attempt to deal afresh with a subject of persistent interest. 

3A complete documentary history of these peace negotiations and their ramifica- 
tions would require at least a dozen stout printed volumes of the type of F. Wharton’s 
Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence of the United States (6 vols., Washington, 1889). 
The mere compilation of it is the work of years which should absorb the exclusive 
attention of a trained scholar with assistants. It is gratifying to state that four years 
ago Dr. R. G. Adams began at the Clements Library the compilation of such a publi- 
cation which, I am told, is proceeding as fast as resources and circumstances permit. 
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Empire, revenge for 1763, was the principal French objective; 
but Spanish aid in the war had been extravagantly purchased 
with the promise of at least Gibraltar and Minorca for Spain, and 
if possible Florida, even Jamaica. Spain had captured Florida 
and raided British territory as far north as Michigan. In 1782 
Spain wanted to perfect her title from Florida to the Great 
Lakes. She had also captured Minorca, but notwithstanding a 
formidable seige she had not been able to possess herself of Gib- 
raltar. 

Must Gibraltar go to Spain, according to the letter of the 
secret Franco-Spanish alliance, before the war could end? What 
were to be the boundaries of the independent United States to 
the north, and to the west? The questions became delicately 
interrelated, not only to themselves, but to the significance of 
Canada in the peace settlement. 

To divorce these two questions as much as possible and to 
play the one ally against the other, Vergennes adroitly turned 
the Anglo-American negotiation into a channel of its own. It 
was British strategy to seduce the Americans into a separate 
peace, and a consequent violation of their French alliance, by 
playing on their fears that, with independence accomplished in 
fact, France might keep them in the war indefinitely in pursuit 
of exorbitant demands of Spain and France in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa... Vergennes, we repeat, shrewdly divined this and met 
it by deflecting the Americans into separate discussions with 
England—to which they took quite willingly—where France 
would not be present openly to discountenance their demands. 
At the same time it was his plan to keep the United States tied 
up with the general negotiations, and to have any settlement go 
hand in hand with a general European settlement and be depen- 
dent upon it.2. He had already caused the American Congress 
to put its peace envoys under his advice and control. In the 
final negotiations the only sine qua non of their instructions of 
June 15, 1781,4 was absolute independence, and specific injunction 
to follow the advice of the French court on other points of the 
peace. For desirable boundaries Congress referred them to 

1Correspondence of George the Third, V, 448. 

*Lord John Russell, Memorials and correspondence of Charles James Fox (4 vols., 
London, 1853-1857), I, 360; Archives des affatres étrangéres, Espagne, vol. 607, folio 135 


Stevens transcript), Vergernes to Montmorin, May 31, 1782. _ 

%Archives des affaires étrangéres, Correspondance politique, Etats-Unis, XV, Ver- 
gennes to La Luzerne, no. 14, March 9, 1781; ibid., XVII, La Luzerne to Vergennes 
no. 147, June 11, 1781. 


‘Journals of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1912), XX, 651-652. 
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previous instructions to John Adams of August 14, 1779, which 
had indicated: on the south the northern boundary of Florida 
based on the parallel of 31 degrees; on the west the Mississippi; on 
the north a line from the intersection of the northern boundary 
of New York at the St. Lawrence straight to Lake Nipissing and 
thence to the source of the Mississippi. ‘‘Although it is of the 
utmost importance to the peace and Commerce of the United 
States that Canada and Nova Scotia should be ceded’’, these 
first instructions read, ‘‘and more particularly that their equal 
common right to the Fisheries should be guarantied to them, yet 
a desire of terminating the war hath induced us not to make the 
acquisition of these objects an ultimatum on the present occa- 
sion’’.t If the American commissioners, Franklin, Jay, Adams, 
and Laurens should obey the letter of their instructions, Vergennes 
thus had the Americans under his thumb, a predicament against 
which Jay and Adams protested manfully to Congress.2 And 
he might make intimations to Spain, even to the enemy Great 
Britain, as to how far he would support American demands over 
and above the bare independence guaranteed by the Franco- 
American alliance. 

In these negotiations between Great Britain and her former 
colonies the principal issue turned out to be the boundary of the 
independent United States. The French alliance had stipulated 
that the boundaries were to be fixed at the peace, no peace to be 
made without the consent of both allies. For the future of their 
new nation the Americans were eager to make good the claim to 
as much territory as possible, certainly the minimum prescribed 
by Congress. The boundary question, then, made Canada a 
great stake in the negotiations. If Canada had been included 
within the territory of the United States, the other questions 
which assumed importance after the American commissioners 
lost sight of Canada, would never have existed. Presumably 
there would have been left no fishery question, no Mississippi 
question, no question of indemnities either way. The problem 
of peace would have reduced itself to a simple recognition of the 
independence of the United States (including Canada) with 
removal of British troops from the continent, repatriation of 
prisoners, and the payment of pre-war civil debts. 

Such a simple solution was, of course, a great dream. With 
the attitudes which we now so positively know that Spain and 


'Tbid. (Washington, 1909), August 14, 1779 XIV, 959-960. 
“Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence, 1V, 716; V, 373, 703, 838. 
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France entertained toward American expansion in the west, it 
is difficult to imagine that Great Britain would actually relinquish 
her hold on that continent, particularly if she knew that not even 
her European enemies favoured such a withdrawal. The Missis- 
sippi valley was also a stake, and that fertile basin was more 
important to the new republic than the more northern stretches 
of Canada. Here, indeed, is a reason which caused the 
American plenipotentiaries to abandon their earlier ambitions 
for Canada. 

Three of the four American commissioners for making peace 
looked forward at the beginning of the diplomatic contacts to 
the acquisition of Canada. John Adams had Canada in mind when 
Lord Shelburne released Henry Laurens from the Tower and sent 
him to The Hague to sound out his colleague on terms of peace.! 
The idea had also struck Laurens as something possible of attain- 
ment; Adams reported to Franklin that Laurens believed that 
many people in England favoured it. Canada had been an 
interesting subject and favourite object to Franklin since 1776. 
In his early conversations with the agent of Lord Shelburne, 
Richard Oswald, Franklin had confidentially suggested its cession. 
So far as records remain to show, he did not reveal to his colleagues 
that fact. Nor are we able to state that he divulged to them, or 
to Vergennes, the outline of terms of peace which he disclosed 
secretly to Oswald as late as July, after John Jay had arrived at 
Paris on June 23, and while an attack of influenza prevented him 
from taking his part in the negotiations. Franklin’s terms, 
orally delivered in response to Oswald’s repeated importunities 
for them, and never mentioned in Franklin’s despatches, were: 
as ‘‘necessary”’ articles—independence, boundary settlement with 
Canada restricted to its limits before the Quebec Act of 1774, 
freedom to fish on the grand banks of Newfoundland and else- 
where; as ‘‘desirable’’ articles—indemnification to the American 
people for private property destroyed by British forces, a public 
acknowledgment of the wrong done to America, equal trading 
privileges for American and British and Irish ships in each other's 
ports, and finally, ‘‘the giving up of every part of Canada’’.’ 
Franklin urged that the cession of Canada would make a perfect 
peace of ‘‘sweet reconciliation”’. 

It has often been related how the unambitious Oswald was 





Ihid., V, 548. 


*Russell, Memorials and correspondence of Charles James Fox, 1V, 239-241: Oswald 
to Shelburne, Paris, July 10, 1782. 
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immediately impressed with the idea of giving up every part of 
Canada. He was willing to pay that price to be able to make a 
separate peace with the ‘‘colonies’’. He relayed Franklin's 
suggestions sympathetically to Shelburne. 

Would it be necessary for British statesmen to offer this ex- 
travagant price to cut off the United States, as they wished to 
do, with a separate peace? If any responsible British statesman, 
in the secret chamber of his mind, ever considered this mighty 
sacrifice of all of North America to save the rest of the empire in 
both Indies, there has been left no record. It became unneces- 
sary. Before British victories at Gibraltar had decided the fate 
of the Franco-Spanish negotiations, the bitter exigencies of which 
only could have pressed for the relinquishment of Canada to 
seduce America, John Jay recovered from the influenza and took 
his active part in the discussions at Paris with Oswald. Jay’s 
reaction to the apparition of Spanish territorial designs in the 
Mississippi valley, and his suspicions that France supported 
those designs and secretly undermined other cherished American 
objectives, wiped out of the diplomatic picture even any putative 
chance which historians may have felt that Franklin had, in the 
earlier phases of the negotiation, to get all of Canada. 

From the day he first set foot on European soil, Jay had 
developed a distrust of European diplomacy. The inquisitiveness 
of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, the French diplomatist who was 
returning from America on the ship that bore Jay from his home- 
land to Spain, about the content of his fellow-traveller’s instruc- 
tions; the equivocal attitude of Spain during Jay’s unsuccessful 
mission there; her refusal to recognize American independence; 
the secret Spanish treaty that had bound France to stay in the 
war until Gibraltar should be retrieved by Spain—the terms of 
which Jay either positively knew or accurately surmised; all 
this made him fear that France would try to make American 
independence wait for, and depend on, non-American objects. 
After Jay’s arrival at Paris other grounds for these suspicions 
confirmed them. 

The first of these was the studious avoidance by the Shelburne 
Cabinet, in contrast to the policy of Charles James Fox, secretary 
in charge of foreign affairs in the preceding Rockingham Cabinet, 
of any act or phrase which might imply a recognition of the 
American colonies as an independent nation. The first instruc- 
tions of the Continental Congress had very pointedly forbidden 
any negotiation with Great Britain without a preliminary recog- 
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nition of the United States as sovereign, free, and independent.! 
Concerning the point of independence Franklin, in his confabu- 
lations with British agents, had insisted that there must be a 
recognition by Great Britain of the United States preliminary 
to any negotiation of a treaty. Shelburne from the beginning 
had been well aware of this American condition. Upon Laurens's 
return from The Hague, Shelburne, while still what we may call 
home and colonial secretary in Rockingham’s Cabinet, noted in 
a letter to the king that the American prisoner had come back 
from Holland ‘‘changed, touchy and conceited, and vulgarly 
bate \n acknowledgment of independence must be a preliminary 
and no proceeding without France.’ At this time Charles 
James Fox was openly advocating such a preliminary recognition. 
Fox’s peace commissioner to treat with France and Spain, Thomas 
Grenville, had given Franklin assurance to this effect. But it was 
Shelburne, whose agent was Oswald. When Rockingham died, 
Shelburne became prime minister. Fox resigned. Shelburne 
significantly continued to keep the American negotiation of 
Oswald under the control of the new home secretary (who also 
administered what was left of the Colonial Department), Thomas 
Townshend. With the change of ministry Franklin scented a 
change in policy on independence. He immediately repudiated 
any points of peace that he had suggested in confidence to Oswald. 
‘‘T did understand from him [Grenville]’’, Franklin now took care 
to state in writing to Oswald, July 12, without any reference to 
the memorandum of ‘“‘necessary’’ and ‘‘desirable’’ terms which 
he had recently read to the anxious Scot, ‘‘that such an acknow- 
ledgment fof independence] was intended before the commence- 
ment of the treaty; and until it is made and the treaty formally 
begun, propositions, and discussions, seem, on consideration, to 
be untimely, nor can I enter into particulars without Mr. Jay, 
who is now ill with the influenza.’’* There is no record of his 
having again broached the subject of Canada, or, indeed, having 
outlined any further programme of peace. 
In view of much historical discussion about Franklin later 
having been over-persuaded by the advice of his colleagues, Jay 
and Adams, to negotiate the preliminary terms of the treaty 


1In the instructions to the first peace plenipotentiary, John Adams, dated August 
14, 1779, Congress had laid down this principle in those words. In the revised instruc- 
tions of June 15, 1781, which controlled the actual negotiations, independence remained 
a sine qua non, everything else, even boundaries, being left subject to modification upon 
advice of the French court. See Journals of the Continental Congress, at relevant dates. 
2Correspondence of George the Third, V, 487: Shelburne to the king, April 24, 1782 
sRussell, Memorials and correspondence of Charles James Fox, 1V, 253. 
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somewhat independently of French advice, it behooves us at this 
point to note that: (1) Franklin had confidentially suggested the 
cession of Canada without any consultation with Vergennes; 
(2) Franklin himself mentioned the detailed American terms of 
peace to Oswald quite independently of Vergennes, and carefully 
covered up his own responsibility for them, so that the only 
record we have is Oswald’s report of what he could remember of 
the memorandum as it was read to him; (3) Franklin made it 
plain that there must be a preliminary acknowledgement of 
American independence before the treaty; (4) he reserved any 
commitment pending conference with Jay (whom Oswald had 
not yet seen). Is it not plain that the Sage of Passy, whom 
historians have unanimously represented as over-persuaded by 
his more youthful and downright colleagues, had been the first 
to take the path, which all presently trod, to a violation of their 
instructions to proceed only under the full confidence and advice 
of the French minister? 

Shelburne’s stratagem in avoiding any recognition of the 
United States was quite apparent when a copy of Oswald's 
intended commission arrived on August 8. It betrayed the 
phraseology of the actual document, which still had to await the 
official signatures and seals to be imposed by certain British 
dignitaries loitering in the country.! By this advance text of a 
still unsigned commission, Oswald was to be empowered to treat, 
agree, and conclude with ‘‘any commissioner or commissioners, 
named or to be named by the said colonies or plantations, or 
with any body or bodies, corporate or politic, or any assembly or 
assemblies, or description of men, or any person or persons whatso- 
ever, a peace or truce with the said colonies or plantations, or any 
of them, or any part or parts thereof’’.2. This commission, so care- 
fully worded as not to recognize any plenipotentiaries of the 
United States, and even to divide the ‘‘colonies’’ among them- 
selves, was a sufficient explanation that the Shelburne ministry 
was not yet ready to recognize independence before the treaty 
should be signed. Oswald’s accompanying instructions confirm 
this construction.2 In case no treaty should result, having 


1Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence, V, 651: Franklin to Vergennes, 
August 8, 1782. 

“It was actually the text of an order from the king to the attorney-general, directing 
that a commission be made out in the phraseology therein laid down. It is printed in 
tbid., V, 613. 
8A draft is in Shelburne papers, vol. 71, 1-18. Lord Fitzmaurice in his Life of 


Shelburne (Ast ed., London, 1875-6) fixes date of instructions as July 31, 1782. 
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employed such cautious powers as these, the British government 
would have acknowledged nothing. 

Franklin, Jay, and Vergennes discussed the text of Oswald's 
commission on August 10. Vergennes, very anxious to have the 
several peace negotiations “tied together’’,! though proceeding 
separately and slowly (for Spain’s sake), advised accepting the 
commission as soon as the authenticated document should arrive. 
So long as independence were made an article of the final treaty, 
he said, the form of the commission was unimportant. 

He turned to Franklin and asked what he thought about it. 
The doctor said he thought it ‘‘would do”. Jay said that he did 
not like it. He thought it best to proceed cautiously.2. When 
presently the two Americans were alone after the interview, he 
argued vigorously with Franklin, pointing out that it was the 
interest of France to postpone any British recognition of American 
independence until French views and the objectives of Spain 
could be gratified by a peace. This explained Vergennes’s advice, 
he said. Jay thought that the French minister was trying to slow 
up the Anglo-American negotiations on that ground. Franklin 
believed on the other hand that he was trying to hasten them, 
professed confidence in Vergennes’s loyalty, and—may we be per- 
mitted to smile at this—Franklin cited the instructions of Congress 
to take French advice }3 

Jay now worked on Oswald. He convinced the English 
plenipotentiary of the utter impossibility of ever treating with 
Great Britain on any other than an equal footing. He made 
him understand that this meant a preliminary recognition of 
independence irrespective of the treaty, as Grenville had promised 
in May—indeed, we may add, as Franklin had been careful to 
require. 


\Archives des affaires étrangéres, Correspondance politique, Etats-Unis, XXI, folio, 
145: ‘‘Réflexions sur |’Acte du 25 Juillet, 1782’’. 

*Vergennes concluded after this interview that it was agreed that the Americans 
should deliver a copy of their full powers to the English commissioner, and that not- 
withstanding his solicitations they should defer entering into the subject until he pro- 
duced the original of his commission. See E. E. Hale, Franklin in France (2 vols., 
Boston, 1887), II, 155: Vergennes to La Luzerne, Versailles, August 12, 1782. In the 
Franklin papers, no. 2594, in the Library of Congress is a formula to this effect conveyed 
from Vergennes in Lafayette’s handwriting, with provision for complete renunciation 
of independence by the first article of the treaty. 

8This is taken from Jay's account of the interview in Wharton, Revolutionary 
diplomatic correspondence, V1, 15. 

4T told him plainly that I would have no concern in any negociation in which we 
were not considered as an independent people’’ (ibid., VI, 16: Jay to Livingston, 
November 17, 1782). Oswald describes these interviews with Jay and Franklin in great 


detail in his letters, with attached minutes, from August 7 to 21. See transcript of 
‘‘Oswald’s journal’ in Franklin papers. 
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When all this was reported to London, the Cabinet, on August 
29, agreed in principle to such a preliminary recognition as the 
two Americans had demanded, that is, if such should prove to 
be unavoidable and provided the Americans would agree at the 
same time to make peace on the basis of the four ‘‘necessary”’ 
articles of Franklin’s proposed terms.! This was rather a neat 
surrender. If Franklin and Jay had stood firm and promptly 
followed up the advantage they had gained, by the former’s 
subtle suggestions and the latter’s firm insistence, an advance 
recognition of independence would have been wrung from George 
[11 and preliminaries of peace could have been signed before news 
reached England, on September 30,’ of the failure of the great 
assault on Gibraltar, an event which naturally raised British hopes 
and heightened British tone. Such preliminaries would have 
given the United States all that it secured under the articles of 
November 30—if we assume that Franklin’s overlooking of 
fish-drying privileges on shore in Newfoundland would have been 
caught up—and these without mention of the status of private 
debts to British creditors, or of British Loyalists in America; all 
these, of course, without Canada and Nova Scotia. All of Canada 
was not one of the ‘‘necessary’’ terms. But Canada before the 
Quebec Act of 1774, as envisaged in those ‘‘necessary’’ terms, 
would have restricted Britain to the lower St. Lawrence valley 
and the then wild regions north and west of Lake Nipissing. Some 
curious delays now veiled this possibility to the American com- 
missioners, so that they never knew of it. 

The despatches containing the new British offer reached 
Paris on September 4. In the accompanying instructions’ 
Townshend bade Oswald, before showing his hand and agreeing 
to independence preliminary to any treaty, at least to make an 
effort to persuade the Americans to accept independence as the 
first article in the treaty, offering as an inducement peace on 
the basis of Franklin’s ‘‘necessary”’ articles pure and simple. 

The fact that Oswald consumed a few days with this prelimi- 
nary sparring delayed matters just enough for the appearance of 
a memorable conjuncture of circumstances which gave the 
negotiation quite another turn and prolonged it two months 
more. If the Americans, particularly Jay, had known of the 


1\Correspondence of George the Third, VI, 118. 

2Ibid., 138. 

’Public Record Office, Foreign Office papers, Series 95, vol. 511 (Stevens transcripts), 
Memorandum, enclosed in Townshend to Oswald of September 1, 1782; Shelburne 
papers, vol. 70, folio 188, Townshend to R. Oswald, September 1, 1782. 
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decision of the Cabinet of August 29, they need not have had 
another worry. To the advantage of Great Britain, it was never 
revealed to them because of this delay and what happened 
during it. 

This group of new developments afforded more grounds for 
Jay’s mounting suspicions. He had been holding informal dis- 
cussions with Aranda, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, looking 
toward a possible treaty with the United States. Jay presently 
broke off these conversations when it became apparent that 
Aranda had no power to treat with him or even formally to 
recognize him as a plenipotentiary of the United States. Aranda 
had revealed Spain’s intention of claiming a wide domain east of 
the Mississippi, and north to the Great Lakes. Further, Rayneval, 
Vergennes’s confidential secretary, had supported, with the sanc- 
tion of Vergennes, the Spanish pretentions. Vergennes now 
dictated to Rayneval to submit to Jay a written memorandum, 
long since so notorious, dated September 6, suggesting a com- 
promise boundary which would have dropped British territory 
down to the Ohio (the boundary of the Quebec Act) and have 
pushed the limits of the United States far east from the Missis- 
sippi.! 

Rayneval’s sinister boundary compromise, vouchsafed as his 
‘personal ideas’, further fired Jay’s suspicions of French straight- 
forwardness. At this very time the British succeeded in putting 
into his hands the translated copy of a despatch intercepted from 
Barbé Marbois, secretary of the French legation at Philadelphia, 
to Vergennes. It argued against support to the American fishery 
claims and boundary pretensions. We may dismiss the doubts 
which have been expressed as to the authenticity of this despatch 
by saying that a copy of the original exists in the archives of the 
French Foreign Office. And then Jay learned, on September 9, 
that Rayneval, shortly after delivering to him the memorandum 
on boundaries, had left on an unannounced and unexplained trip 
to England, where no French diplomatist had set foot since 
hostilities began. In concealing this mission Vergennes was 


1There is a three-fold record of these conversations. Jay’s account is printed in 
Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence, V1, 28-31. Aranda’s account is set 
forth in great detail in his despatches to Floridablanca, nos. 2207, June 1; 2241, July 6; 
2266, August 10; 2274, August 18; 2290, September 1; 2301, September 15; 2314, 
October 4, 1782; with enclosures of billets (as Aranda studiously called his notes with 
Jay arranging for interviews), and a lengthy diary of the conversations (now printed 
by F. Yela Utrilla, Espana ante la independencia de los Estados Unidos, 2nd ed., Madrid 
1925). The evolution of this compromise suggestion is illustrated by an historical 
memorandum composed by Rayneval which space forbids me to develop at this time. 
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keeping as much from the Americans as they were presently to 
hide from his knowledge. Jay concluded that Vergennes was 
working with France’s Spanish ally and the common enemy to 
talk down the American claims as to boundaries and fisheries. He 
was now positive that the French wanted to postpone any recog- 
nition of American independence until the final articles of a general 
peace among all the belligerents, which would include a settle- 
ment of the question of Gibraltar and other non-American affairs. 
The historian, to-day privileged to consult without restriction 
the full diplomatic correspondence of Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and the United States, the private papers of Lord Shel- 
burne, and the recently printed Correspondence of King George 
the Third, cannot dispute the accuracy of Jay’s conclusions.' 

To block these French designs Jay hastily made a counter- 
move which he revealed neither to the French court nor to his 
own colleague Franklin. He despatched a messenger—none other 
than one of Shelburne’s confidential informants in Paris, a Ben- 
jamin Vaughan—who had connections by marriage with Henry 
Laurens—to say to the British ministry what he and Franklin 
already had given Oswald to understand: that there could be no 
treaty without a commission to Oswald empowering him to treat 
with commissioners of the United States of America; that as 





1Floridablanca had urged France that it was important to defer recognition of 
American independence until the general peace, lest the colonies, being satisfied, might 
drop out of the war before Gibraltar were secured for Spain. Vergennes assured the 
Spanish minister that he was delaying the negotiation with England until the fate of 
Gibraltar should be determined. He did not pledge himself to block any premature 
recognition of American independence—that he could not guarantee—but it is signi- 
ficant that he argued with the Americans that it was proper to include actual recog- 
nition by Great Britain in the final peace, rather than to insist upon a preliminary 
recognition. See Archives des affaires étrangéres, Correspondance politique, Espagne, 
608, folios 15, 113, 119 (Stevens transcripts), Montmorin to Vergennes, July 8, August 
12, 1782, Vergennes to Montmorin, August 10, 1782; and Wharton, Revolutionary 
diplomatic correspondence, V1, 17, Jay to Livingston, November 17, 1782. It is vastly 
more significant that he revealed to the British peace commissioner at Versailles, 
Fitzherbert, that he had so advised the Americans! This, reported Fitzherbert to the 
secretary for foreign affairs, Lord Grantham, ‘‘certainly evinces clearly that Your 
Lordship was founded in your suspicion that the granting Independency to America 
as a previous measure is a point which the French have by no means at heart, and 
perhaps are entirely averse from’’. See Public Record Office, Foreign Office papers, 
France, vol. 558, 165, and 257 (Stevens transcripts): Fitzherbert to Grantham, nos. 54 
and 55, August 29 and September 11, 1782. 

The French archives show that the real reason for Rayneval’s sudden unannounced 
trip to London was to confirm the accuracy of a set of British peace proposals which 
the paroled prisoner of war, the Comte de Grasse, brought from Lord Shelburne, repre- 
senting (inaccurately) that statesman as willing to cede Gibraltar to Spain. Rayneval’s 
own report, printed by Doniol in Revue d'histotre diplomatique, VI (1892), 62-89, and the 
printed Correspondence of George the Third, V1, 125, show that he took occasion to 
deprecate American pretentions to fisheries and western boundaries. 

Later Vergennes importuned John Adams to do something for the British Loyalists 
(Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence, V, 872). 
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Great Britain could not conquer the United States it was to her 
interest to conciliate them; that it was the interest of France, but 
not of England, to postpone the recognition of American inde- 
pendence to the final treaty. It followed that “it was the obvious 
interest of Britain immediately to cut the cords which tied us to 
France, for that, though we were determined faithfully to fulfil 
our treaty and engagements with this court, yet zt was a different 
thing to be guided by their or our construction of it’’; that the United 
States would not stay in the war to satisfy the demands of Spain; 
that America would not make peace without the fisheries—such 
a settlement would irritate and inflame, and lead to resentment 
and consequent restraints on British commerce; that it was to 
the advantage of Great Britain to see the United States extend to 
the Mississippi, because by arranging free commerce by the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi Great Britain would have as a market 
for her manufactures the multiplying populations of American 
citizens who would take up these hinterlands.' 

One consistent effort of British diplomacy had been to bring 
the Americans to a separate peace, or at least to separate prelimi- 
naries. It was now apparent that the latter was distinctly possible. 

Oswald’s earnest letters and Vaughan’s reports convinced 
Shelburne that it would be desirable to alter the commission as 
Franklin and Jay required? if the negotiation with them were to 
go forward. Shelburne’s Cabinet already on August 29 had voted 
if necessary to recognize American independence unconditionally 
before the treaty and irrespective of further negotiations. It was 
easy to vote the lesser concession now that the Americans had 
failed to insist on the more radical recognition. Immediately it 
was resolved, on September 19, ‘‘that a new Commission be 
made out under Your Majesty’s Great Seal for enabling Mr. 
Oswald to treat with the Commissioners appointed by the Colonys, 
under the title of Thirteen United States, inasmuch as the Com- 


'Tbid., V1, 17: Jay to Livingston, November 17, 1782. 

*Hale, Franklin in France, 11, 131-144: Oswald to Shelburne, September 10, 11, 
1782, enclosing draft of a letter by Jay of September 10, representing that the Americans 
could not treat except on equal terms, efc. See also F. Wharton, Digest of international 
law of the United States (Washington, 1887), III, 945-949; Correspondence of George the 
Third, Vi, 128. Doubt that Vaughan had anything to do with influencing the decision 
disappears after reading the Townshend papers in the Clements Library. See partic- 
ularly Ashburton to Shelburne, Spitchwell Park, September 16, 1782; and Shelburne 
to Townshend mentioning important ‘‘private letters from Paris’’ presumably by 
Vaughan, dated Wycombe, ‘‘Monday’’. The inquisitive reader might also consult 
Public Record Office, Foreign Office papers, France, vol. 558, folio 257 (Stevens tran- 
scripts), Fitzherbert to Grantham, no. 55, September 11, 1782, received September 14; 


and Franklin papers, transcript of ‘‘Oswald’s journal’’, Oswald to Shelburne, Sep- 
tember 10, 1782. 
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missioners have offered under that condition to accept the Inde- 
pendence of America as the First Article of the Treaty’’.! This 
curious language, still dragging in the word ‘‘colonies’’, was by 
no means a clear-cut recognition of American independence. It 
is doubtful whether even Oswald’s new commission? to treat with 
the commissioners of the United States of America, constituted 
such a recognition beyond recall. Though Europe generally took 
it as a recognition, the British government (with the possible 
exception of the lord chancellor) did not so admit,’ and it is 
quite probable that, if the ensuing negotiations had broken down, 
Great Britain would have maintained obstinately that she had 
never recognized the independence of the United States.‘ In 
demanding and accepting Oswald’s new commission Jay and 
Franklin deserted that irreproachable high ground on which they 
had previously stood for an explicit and unequivocal preliminary 
recognition of American independence, as the first instructions 
to Adams had required, a recognition which on August 29 the 
Cabinet had been willing to vote. Into this concession they had 
been hastened by their reaction to Rayneval’s conduct. If it had 
not been for their quite understandable suspicions, the American 
commissioners might have forced Oswald’s hand, under his in- 
structions of September 1, before the first good news from Gibraltar 
reached London on September 30. In that case they could have 
had their preliminaries two months earlier and without mention 
of Loyalists or debts and on the basis at least of Franklin’s ‘‘ neces- 
sary’ articles. These articles would have limited Canada to the 
Nipissing line—that is, present Quebec and northward, and 
Canada north of a line from the southernmost corner of Lake 
Nipissing to the source of the Mississippi. As it was, the negotia- 
tions were delayed unfruitfully and Franklin and Jay had by no 
means secured even what they thought they were getting—an 
advance recognition of American independence. 
1Correspondence of George the Third, V1, 131. 
*Text in Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence, V, 748. 

‘They came unanimously and without hesi tation to the resolution which is con- 
tai ined i in the minute which I enclose to your Lordship; it not appearing to them that the 
making such an alteration in the commission was of importance enough to put a stop 
to the negotiation or that it by any means amounted to a final acknowledgment of 
Independence, it only giving them during the negotiation the title which they wished 
to assume’’ (Townshend papers: Draft of letter of Townshend to the lord chancellor, 
September 20, 1782). Like the lord chancellor, Lord Ashburton was also distant in 
the country and could not attend; but in a letter of September 16, to Shelburne from 
Spitchwell Park, he expressed some doubt whether the altered commission would not 
constitute an express recognition; and further doubt whether it were right for the 
executive to acknowledge independence without a treaty (tbid.). 

‘George III warmly expressed himself against William Pitt’s speech on the American 


preliminaries, in which he assumed that independence was now irrevocable, even though 
the present treaty proved abortive (Correspondence of George the Third, V1, 175). 
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Vaughan returned to Paris, on September 27, with the courier 
who brought the new commission for Oswald.! The negotiations 
now proceeded in regular form at a lively pace. On October 5, 
they took shape in a set of preliminary articles of peace, drafted 
by Jay with Franklin’s approval, to take effect only upon the 
signature of preliminary articles between Great Britain and 
France. 

This draft? consisted of Franklin’s ‘necessary’ articles, plus 
a new article stipulating freedom of navigation and commerce 
by both parties on the Mississippi River, and elsewhere throughout 
all their dominions on the terms of nationals. They laid down this 
boundary for the United States: on the north, what we shall call 
the Nipissing line; on the west, the Mississippi; on the south the 
line along the 31st parallel; on the east the Atlantic Ocean includ- 
ing for the United States all islands lying within twenty leagues 
of the coast; on the north-east, Oswald prevailed finally on Jay 
and Franklin to leave this boundary open to be fixed by a joint 
commission after the war. Except for this concession on the 
north-east, this line of October 5 conforms precisely to the original 
instructions issued on August 14, 1779, by the Continental 
Congress to John Adams.* 

Jay correctly divined that if the British could be sure of com- 
mercial vestibules to the American western country,‘ they would 
accept these boundaries. Quebec would be one of these side-door 
entries; Florida could be another. He therefore urged on Oswald 
that England instead of Spain ought to retain West Florida at 
the final peace, and might well remove her troops from New 
York and other American ports, still occupied, in order to re- 
conquer that province. He argued to Vaughan® what he had 


‘Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence, V1, 11-49, Jay to Livingston, 
Paris, November 17, 1782; Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, III, 183. 

2It is printed under date of October 8 in Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic corres- 
pondence, V, 805. Fitzmaurice dates it October 5. It was conveyed by Oswald to 
Townshend on October 7. An endorsed addendum concerning a possible joint com- 
mission for the north-east boundary seems to have been added on the seventh. 

8The various boundary proposals have been worked out with great care and 
thoroughness on Mitchell’s Map of North America of 1755 (the map actually used by 
the negotiators) by C. O. Paullin, Adlas of the historical geography of the United States, 
published jointly by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York (Baltimore, 1932), 52-4, plates 89, 90. 

4Dr. Gerald S. Graham has emphasized the value of this inland trade in the views 
of the Shelburne ministry, in his scholarly essay, British policy and Canada, 1774-1791, 
a study in 18th century trade policy (London, 1930), 46 ff. 

5Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic correspondence, VI, 31; Hale, Franklin in 
France, 11, 170. G. W. Brown has a cogent analysis of a phase of this point in ‘‘The 
St. Lawrence in the boundary settlement of 1783’’ (CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, IX, 
September, 1928, 223-228). 
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persistently said to Oswald: that the United States, by consenting 
to the mutually free navigation of its several lakes and rivers, 
would afford for Great Britain an inland navigation to a great 
free market—in a way, a monopoly—for the sale of European 
manufactures to the anticipated millions of English-speaking 
settlers in the western hinterlands of the new American republic. 
3y luring the British into West Florida as an easy entrance to 
the trade of the American west, Jay hoped to keep the Spanish 
away from the east bank of the Mississippi above West Florida. 
Incidentally he saw a means of enticing the British garrison away 
from the still occupied Atlantic seaports. Here, too, is the 
explanation of the separate article in regard to West Florida in 
the actual preliminaries.! 

It is fortunate for the United States that Jay’s preference for 
Great Britain instead of Spain as a neighbour in West Florida— 
a preference which apparently commended itself to Franklin? 
also—came to naught in the final peace. As Vaughan shrewdly 
pointed out to Shelburne, West Florida would have been a focus 
of expansion into the interior territory to the north and, in the 
circumstances of its possession by Great Britain, ‘‘the River St. 
Lawrence, the Lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi will form a 
trading coast at the back of the American Colonies, somewhat as 
the Atlantic does at the front’”’.* Anyone familiar with the 
process of American territorial expansion since 1783 will realize 
the estoppel which Jay’s invitation and Franklin’s complaisance 
in regard to Florida signified. Luckily this particular provision 
of the projected preliminaries presently dropped out because the 
provision for mutual free navigation and commerce everywhere, on 
the basis of nationals in each other’s dominions, collided with the 
British navigation laws. Meanwhile Jay had practically won his 
point of ejecting Spain from the west by committing Great Britain 
to the Mississippi as a boundary. 

But where was Canada now? Historians have wondered 
whether John Jay, by insisting on a revision of Oswald’s com- 
mission, delayed affairs until the news of the successful defense 
of Gibraltar had raised the tone and stiffened the terms of the 
British. They have asked whether by this insistence John Jay 


‘Lord Shelburne later expressed himself to this effect to Rufus King, United States 
minister to Great Britain, in 1802. See C. R. King, ed., Life and correspondence of Rufus 
King (New York, 1894-1900), IV, 93. 

*Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd series, XVII, 421: 
Vaughan to Shelburne, Paris, December 4, 1782. 

*Ibid., 409: Vaughan to Shelburne, Paris, October 3, 1782. 
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upset the American applecart in which Franklin had been so 
patiently and so gently trundling Canada. The answer is that 
Canada tumbled out of that vehicle when Jay was wheeling it 
single-handed during Franklin’s indisposition, sometime between 
the arrival of Oswald’s revised commission, on September 27, 
and October 5 when Jay and Oswald agreed on the draft of pre- 
liminary articles. Though favourable, but not conclusive, news 
from Gibraltar had reached London as early as September 30,! 
there is no indication that Oswald availed himself of it as an 
argument to exclude Canada from the treaty. Oswald and Jay 
discussed Canada,? but it was not included in Jay’s draft of 
October 5, except in so far as it was delimited by the Nipissing 
line. Jay had become so frightened at Spain’s claims to the east 
bank of the Mississippi and France’s apparent support of them, 
that he let Canada go and promised free navigation and trade 
into the American west from the Mississippi River and from 
the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system. He did this in order to 
use Great Britain as an aid in pushing Spain out of the west and, 
to make sure at least of the minimum boundary which Congress 
had instructed the commissioners to get. Learning of Spain's 
territorial pretensions in the Mississippi valley, and France's 
attitude toward them, Jay was anxious to secure a title from 
Great Britain which would help protect the American west. 
Leaving Canada and Florida in British possession was to him a 
cheap price to pay for this. After the Jay draft of October 5, 
which Oswald reported*® had the approval of Franklin, we hear 
no more of Canada. The British, on their part, and despite 
French hints, were willing to yield to the American demand for 
the Mississippi, because it meant separate provisional preliminary 


1\Correspondence of George the Third, V1, 1388. This must be news of the failure 
on September 13 of the great bombardment by the Chevalier d’Arcon’s floating batteries 
which marked the climax of the besieging efforts. Lord Howe's fleet definitely relieved 
Gibraltar on October 13, 1782. See C. Fernandez Duro, Armada Espaiiola (Madrid, 
i901), VII, 319, 331. 

*Hale, Franklin in France, 11, 169: Oswald to Townshend, Paris, October 2, 1782 
In a postscript to this letter Oswald says: ‘‘I hope to get clear of the advisable articles 
t.e., Franklin's ‘‘advisable”’ articles, as distinguished from his ‘‘necessary”’ articles}, but 
as to some of those in my instructions I doubt I shall not [sic] succeed.”’ 

’Public Record Office, Foreign Office papers, France, vol. 557, folio 665 (Stevens 
transcripts): Oswald to Townshend, October 8, 1782. 

‘When Adams, Franklin, Jay, and Laurens despatched to Livingston the signed 
preliminary articles, on December 14, 1782, they reveal the motive for relinquishing 
Canada: ‘We knew this court and Spain to be against our claims to the western country 
and having no reason to think that line more favorable could ever have been obtained, 
we finally agreed to those described in this article; indeed they appear to leave us litt! 
to complain of and not much to desire’ (Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic c 
pondence, VI, 132). 
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articles of peace with the United States which might be an 
entering wedge in the Franco-American alliance. 

It is not within our compass to follow closely the remainder 
of the negotiations. The British victory at Gibraltar stiffened 
the tone of British diplomacy everywhere. Shelburne sent 
over Strachey, an under-secretary in the Home Office, to bolster 
Oswald’s front. It is a familiar chapter of history, how they 
finally succeeded in changing the Nipissing line to the actual 
boundary of to-day; and how they moved the boundary of Nova 
Scotia from the cartographically definite St. John to the uncertain 
St. Croix. Certainly Strachey deserves well of Canada for that; 
but back of him Canada owes her actual boundary to John Jay 
and to Sir George Eliott, the doughty defender of Gibraltar. 
The Americans finally offered to Oswald and Strachey a choice 
between the 45th parallel from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi 
and the present peaceful boundary of river and lake. Shelburne 
took the river-and-lake line. 

The American commissioners did so well with boundaries in 
these historic negotiations, they secured so much more than 
their government would have accepted had it been pushed on 
that point,' that the astonished twentieth-century student is 
almost ready to believe they might have secured anything miracu- 
lous in the shape of a continental domain. But, seriously, was 
there ever a chance of their getting all of Canada not to mention 
Nova Scotia? 

I believe not. The American plenipotentiaries dreamed of it. 
Franklin tried for it. Oswald himself, had it been within his 
power, might have yielded it. But Shelburne never approved 
such a cession, so far as we know, though he did read some of 
Oswald’s statements without comment. He apparently knew 
less about Canada than about any other portion of the British 
Empire. He was certainly prodigal of boundary lines. He might 
have accepted readily enough the Nipissing line, before the relief 
of Gibraltar. Even after that he might have accepted the line 
of 45 degrees which the Americans offered as alternate to the river- 
and-lake line: 45 degrees from the St. Lawrence all the way west, 
which would have left southern Ontario within the United States. 
Perhaps it is only accidental that he did not choose that interesting 
line, which would have brought within the future Dominion of 
Canada in exchange for southern Ontario: northern Michigan, 

the northern third of Wisconsin, the northern two-thirds of 


‘See note at end of text. 
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Minnesota; and, perhaps, in the future course of western expan- 
sion, North Dakota with a strip of South Dakota, Montana, 
northern Idaho, Washington and Puget’s Sound, and even a 
slice of Oregon, including the whole Columbia River, profoundly 
altering, perhaps removing entirely, the whole Oregon question. 
But there is no evidence that Shelburne ever considered giving 
up all of Canada, or Nova Scotia. England, beleaguered as she 
was, was never pressed as far as that. After Rodney’s great 
victory, known in London on May 18, 1782,! Great Britain 
could have had a general peace at any time by the relinquishment 
of Gibraltar and the recognition of the independence of the 
United States. There was talk now and then of yielding the 
rocky fortress, and the Cabinet was somewhat divided on the 
question, but I have found no evidence of any intention to lighten 
the sledge by throwing Canada to the wolves. Jay’s prudent 
caution undoubtedly delayed the Anglo-American negotiations 
until after Gibraltar was saved, and his fear of Spain in the 
Mississippi valley caused him never to try to get all of Canada, 
which had been in the minds of Adams and Franklin. But if 
Jay had thought of it, as had the other plenipotentiaries, we 
cannot believe that the United States could have got it. Hada 
choice been necessary, we may be permitted to guess that Britain 
would have sacrificed Gibraltar first.? 
SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


14nnual register, 1782 (London, 1783), XXV. 

*The fact that eres repeatedly refused to adopt motions to modify the instruc- 
tions to the commissioners, which stopped short of a boundary ultimatum, is pretty 
good proof that it would have accepted less expansive territories. La Luzerne, the 
French minister, successfully opposed a strong movement headed by Samuel Adams, 
and James Lovell, to alter the instructions which made the king of France ‘‘maitre d: 
la negociation’’. Though Congress never placed itself on record any more than to 
refuse to make boundaries or fisheries sine gua non, or to relieve the commissioners from 
French control, we have at least some significant hints that if required it would have 
accepted as a minimum boundary the watershed of the Appalachians (south of Pennsy!- 
vania). Gouverneur Morris (who subsequently turned out to be a notorious opponent 
to western expansion), although he was chairman of the committee which drafted the 
instructions of August 14, 1779, to John Adams, has left two undated drafts in his 
handwriting which laid down much more meagre boundaries. The editors of the 
Journals of the Continental Congress mention one of them, found in the papers of the 
Continental Congress, in connection with the boundary discussions of 1779 (Journals, 
XIII, 341). It indicates a western boundary which departs from the Mississippi at 
the Illinois to follow vié that river to Lake Michigan and the ‘‘northern shore of the 
waters of Lakes Superior and Huron’”’ thence to the Nipissing line at Lake Nipissing 
this would have lopped off a big and valuable triangle of the north-west region from the 
instructions finally agreed to on August 14,1779. The other draft by interior evidence 
was written after October 18, 1780, when Gouverneur Morris was no longer a member 
of Congress. Sparks thought it was written in 1781. This would have accepted, 
required by France, the crest of the Appalachian Mountains south of Pennsylvania and 
continuing along the watershed to the southern boundary of Georgia, with the back 
country established if possible as an independent Indian territory. Sparks identified 
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the draft in Morris’s handwriting and sent it to Secretary of State Daniel Webster 
in 1842 along with information about the celebrated ‘‘red-line map’. See H. B. 
Adams, The life and writings of Jared Sparks (Cambridge, Mass., 1893), II, 397. We 
print it here (for Adams did not reproduce the enclosure) from Sparks’s transcript found 
with the original letter in the archives of the Department of State by Dr. Hunter Miller: 

‘*Your knowledge of our true interests, and the instructions given to Mr. John 
Adams, bearing date the 14th Augt. 1779 & 18th Oct. 1780, will point out those 
things which you must endeavor to obtain in a Treaty of peace. But since circum- 
stances may require some Alteration with respect to our Boundaries, we have 
thought it proper more fully to communicate to you our sentiments upon that 
subject. 

There can be no doubt but that the territory contained within the following 
lines is also within the limits of the United States. Beginning at the Atlantic 
Ocean at the eastern boundary of the province of Maine, and running thence along 
the said Eastern boundary to the high grounds which divide the waters falling into 
the Atlantic from those which fall into the River St Lawrence thence along the 
said high grounds to the Head of Connecticut River—thence down the same to the 
latitude of forty five degrees north—thence westerly in that latitude to the river of 
St Lawrence—thence aiong the said river & lake Ontario to the mouth of Oswego 
or Onandaga River—thence up the same river southwardly to the latitude of forty- 
three degrees North—thence in that latitude along the northern Boundary of 
Pensilvania to the western Boundary thereof—thence along the same to the south- 
ern boundary thereof, and along that boundary Easterly to the Western boundary 
line of Maryland—thence to Lord Fairfax’s Line—thence southwardly along that 
line to the high grounds which divide the waters falling into the Atlantic from those 
which fall into the Mississippi—thence along those grounds to the southern boun- 
dary of Georgia as settled by the proclamation in 1763—and thence along that 
boundary to the Atlantic. 

With respect however to the Eastern boundary of the Province of Maine, as 
that has never yet been ascertained, we conceive it to be open to negotiation; but 
not so as to be carried westward farther than the river of Kennebeck. 

You will perceive that the above lines exclude the fort of Niagara, and also 
a great part of the countries ceded by the Indians at Fort Stanwix on the fifth of 
November 1768, although the former was long considered to be within the bounds 
of New York, and much of the latter has been granted to subjects of these States 
by authority derived from the King of Great Britain. Our Instructions before 
mentioned, of the fourteenth of August, contain an extent which ought if possible 
to be obtained. Admitting it however to be impracticable, the next object will 
be to extend our boundary along the Lakes Ontario and Erie to the northern 
boundary of Pensilvania, so as to include Niagara, and to extend it also from the 
western boundary of Pensilvania so as to include the above mentioned Indian 
Grant, or at least so much thereof as may be contained within the following line. 
Beginning where the western boundary line of Pensilvania crosses the Ohio—thence 
down along the Ohio to the mouth of the Great Kenhawa—thence up the Kenhawa 
south eastwardly to the head thereof in the Alegany Mountains. These points 
must be strongly contended for, and not departed from without the most evident 
necessity. 

You must also endeavor to obtain an admission that the countries eastward 
of the Mississippi, and not included within the bounds of the United States, those 
of Nova Scotia, the Floridas or the antient boundary of Quebec, are subject to the 
free and independent Indian Nations—or at least as much of them as possible. 
This you must adjust in the best and most extensive manner which you can; but 
you must insist that all Fortresses on our Frontiers be demolished, and that no new 
ones be erected—in consideration of which you may make reciprocal stipulations. 
This latter point also you must not recede from, but in the last necessity. 

Notwithstanding the clear rights and equitable claims of the United States, 
yet from a sincere desire of peace, from a thorough attachment to the principles of 
the alliance with his most Christian Majesty, and to evince to the whole world the 
moderation by which our councils are directed,—although we have every reason 
to hope the most favorable events from a continuance of the War, yet we will 
ultimately consent that the boundaries of the United States be restricted within 
the limits first described, provided the same shall be expressly required by our 
good ally the King of France, in whose friendship we have the greatest confidence. 
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And as we are desirous on all occasions to manifest our good faith, we therefore 
direct you to act entirely in concert with the ministers of his most Christian Majesty 
—not at all doubting that you will meet with an equal return of Confidence on 
their part. We confide also that from the known equity of the high mediating 
powers, our claims will be heard examined and judged with the utmost impartiality. 

Finally we most strictly command and enjoin you not to swerve from the 
principles of our said Alliance in any possible case.” 

a R. Livingston elected secretary of foreign affairs, on August 10, 1781, over 
whom La Luzerne claimed a commanding influence (Archives des affaires étrangéres, 
Correspondance politique, Etats-Unis, X1X, folio 66, Library of Congress transcripts: 
La Luzerne to Vergennes, no. 191, November 1, 1781), in an official despatch to Franklin 
written on January 7, 1782, after Yorktown, communicated as his personal views that 
great concessions if necessary might be made on boundaries. His language was loose 
but suggests the proposal of Morris’s draft above quoted: 

‘There is some reason to believe [said Livingston] that Great Britain considered 
their [British] rights in many instances as extending no further than their rights of pre- 
emption and protection, as may be inferred from passages in the negociations for a 
peace with France in the year 1761, referred to in the margin. [Wharton (Reyolutionary 
diplomatic correspondence, V1, 89) explains here that the marginal reference is to the 
answer of the king to the ultimatum of France, received in September, 1761, second 
section of eleventh article.| This suggests a new idea, which, however, I am not war- 
ranted by act of Congress in mentioning, and therefore you will only consider it as the 
sentiment of an individual. If the mediators should not incline to admit our claim, but 
determine on restricting our limits, either by the extent of our grants [state grants of 
land beyond the Appalachians], the course of the mountains, the sources of the rivers, 
or any other of those arbitrary rules that must be sought for when solid principles are 
relinquished, perhaps it would not be difficult to bring them to agree that the country 
beyond those limits belongs to the nations who inhabit it; that it should enjoy its 
independence under the guarantee of France, Spain, Great Britain and America, and 
be open to the trade of those whose lands border upon them.”’ 

I suspect that La Luzerne may have facilitated Livingston’s researches into the 
diplomacy of the Seven Years’ War. 

It should be noted that at the very time that Livingston was getting off this de- 
spatch a committee of Congress, composed of James Lovell, Daniel Carroll, and James 
Madison was drawing up a report vindicating in great detail the title of the United 
States to the Mississippi valley and to the fisheries (Wharton, Revolutionary diplomatic 
correspondence, V, 667: Journals of the Continental Congress, XXIII, 472- 523) which 
report they presented to Congress on January 8, 1782, where it was debated but kept 
in committee, rather than turned over to the secretary for foreign affairs for trans- 
mission to the commissioners, as some members desired. On August 20, 1782, it was 
resolved that ‘‘the report be committed’. It was thus buried in committee never to 
be resurrected. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE BriTISH GOVERNMENT AND THE PROPOSAL OF FEDERATION 
IN 1858} 


HE considerations that led the colonial secretary to reject the 
confidential Canadian proposal of 1858 for a federal union of 
British North America? have remained somewhat obscure. The 
incident is placed in a clearer light by the following ‘‘Most Con- 
fidential’’ and pointed note addressed by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton to his colleagues in the Cabinet, and the ‘‘Memorandum”’ 
enclosed therein prepared by T. F. Elliot of the staff of the Colonial 

Office. 

REGINALD G. TROTTER 


MOST CONFIDENTIAL 


I COMMEND to the attention of my colleagues the able Memo- 
randum by Mr. Elliot, who acts as Permanent Under-Secretary in the 
absence of Mr. Merivale. 

I do not deem it necessary to point out where I think Mr. Elliot has 
failed to anticipate the arguments in favour of Federation, both as 
regards the safety of British North America and the interests of the 
mother-country, which its advocates would urge, because I arrive at 
the same conclusion as Mr. Elliot, viz., that it would be premature and 
unwise in Her Majesty’s Government to do anything to encourage an 
union of the British North American Provinces, whether Federal or 
Legislative. 

My objection to the precise form of answer proposed by Mr. Elliot, 
viz., that we decline to agree to the proposition until addressed by 
Legislative bodies in all the provinces, is briefly this: we should by that 
answer invite all the elections throughout British North America to 

The two printed documents here first published occur in a volume of miscellaneous 
confidential prints at the Public Record Office (G.D. 6, vol. 69). Acknowledgement is 
due to the Social Science Research Council for making possible the research in the 
course of which they were discovered. 

*The proposal was printed in the related correspondence in Question of federation 
of the British Provinces in America. Confidential. Colonial Office, November, 1858 
Public Archives of Canada, pamphlet no. 2673). It was published in its historical 
setting in O. D. Skelton, The life and times of Sir Alexander Tulloch Galt (Toronto, 1920), 
chapter ix, from which, with Lytton’s official reply of November 26, 1858, it was re- 


printed in W. P. M. Kennedy, Statutes, treaties and documents of the Canadian constitution, 


213: 1S (Oxford, 1930), 535-39. See also R.G. Trotter, Canadian federation (Toronto, 
4), 28-31. 
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turn upon this one cardinal point—Federation, or not. It is never 
prudent for the Crown to court popular elections on matters in which 
the Crown has a visible interest. 

I submit to the Cabinet, therefore, that the answer should either be 
to the effect that Her Majesty’s Government have the same interest as 
Canada in desiring whatever can most conduce to the strength of the 
British Empire in North America, and to the harmony of its constituent 
parts; but that as yet the Lower Provinces have not, so far as is apparent 
to her Majesty’s Government, arrived at the same conclusion as Canada; 
that Her Majesty’s Government are still in communication with the 
Lower Provinces on the question (somewhat unexpectedly by those 
Provinces) raised by Canada, and until in full possession of their 
deliberate and well-considered views it is clearly premature to commit 
them, by a recommendation of the Crown, to an initiatory step towards 
the actual settlement of a question, the abstract principle of which has 
not been hitherto discussed in their own Legislatures. 

The difference between my proposed answer and that expressed in 
Mr. Elliot's Memorandum may not appear important, but it is so in 
practice and effect. 

I would not pointedly invite an opinion from the Legislative bodies: 
1 would rather tacitly obtain it through the Governors: I would make it 
rather a matter of official correspondence than of popular election. 
But one fact I cannot too emphatically impress upon the Cabinet— 
it is this: that the Imperial Government should keep the question of 
Federation, and the details by which it may be hereafter worked out, 
in their own hands. If they decidedly oppose the principle, the whole 
question will escape from them; if they appear to give it countenance, 
it is clear, from Mr. Manners Sutton’s despatch, that they will lend to 
its agitation an authority which they may see cause to regret, yet have 
lost the power to retract: if they remain passive, the local difficulties, 
some of which are lucidly pointed out by Mr. Elliot, are so great, that 
probably with the next change of Government in Canada the whole 
matter may drop; or, at all events, if renewed, the Crown will retain 
unimpaired the power so to regulate and guide negotiations as to strip 
them of those dangers, whether to the connection with the mother- 
country, or to the internal peace of the provinces, which would, I fear, 
be the inevitable result of any immediate action on the part of the 
Imperial Government. 

At this moment, Federation is really a question raised for the con- 
venience of the present Canadian Administration, and upon which the 
formidable Opposition, headed by Mr. Brown, have not decidedly 
committed their policy. An Imperial interest of the utmost magnitude 
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is, in short, in the crude state of a party question, embittered and 
obscured by fierce party passions. If the British Government were to 
take a pronounced course either way, it would thus appear to side with 
one party, be exposed to the assaults of the other, and by participating 
in the contests of rival politicians, it would lose the character of a calm 
and impartial arbiter, by which, should the demand for Federation 
ever become general, it might hereafter dictate conditions with more 
authority and ease in proportion as the rival jealousies of the Provinces, 
and the inherent difficulties of their union became felt by the colonists 
themselves. 
E. B. Lytton 

November 10, 1858. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Memorandum on the Question of the Federation of the British 
Provinces in North America 


THE object of this paper will be to show briefly how the subject has 
arisen, to ascertain and state the principal points to be settled, and, 
without attempting any confident solution of a grave and complicated 
question of policy which can only be determined by the highest authority, 
to throw together some of the materials for forming a decision. 

One other prefatory word may be permitted. It is impossible for 
any one to have made the acquaintance of the three Canadian Ministers 
now in England, without sentiments of respect and esteem, and without 
believing that their public views are moderate and patriotic. But it is 
naturally their function to advocate to the full extent of their power 
those measures which they believe to be best for the public interest. 
If, therefore, some of the adverse considerations are pointed at in the 
course of this paper, it will be in no spirit of opposition to those gentle- 
men, but on account of the paramount duty of endeavouring to take 
care that all the different bearings of so important a case are brought 
within the notice of Her Majesty’s Government. 

When Lower and Upper Canada were united, an equal representation 
in the Legislature was assigned to each. The inhabitants of Lower 
Canada, chiefly French Canadians, at that time formed the majority, 
and they acquiesced in the arrangement. The inhabitants of Upper 
Canada, chiefly English Canadians, have now become the majority, 
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and they demand a revision of the measure, apportioning the number of 
representatives in each of the two sections to the numbers of the popula- 
tion. Mr. Brown and his supporters, who at one time this year gained 
the majority in the Assembly, and acquired office, are those who urge 
an immediate readjustment. The present Canadian Ministers are 
opposed to it, on the ground, amongst others, that it would be fraught 
with dangerous dissensions between the people of English and French 
origin. They appear to think, however, that a struggle cannot be 
averted on this subject, unless it be merged in a larger question. 

These are the circumstances under which the Governor-General of 
Canada introduced the subject of a Federal union into his closing speech 
to the Legislature. The Secretary of State answered that any represen- 
tation on such a point from Canada would meet with respectful considera- 
tion; but that the topic was of an Imperial character: and a copy of the 
speech, with this answer, was forwarded to the Governors of the North 
American Provinces. The proposal is that the Imperial Government 
should authorize the Government of each province to appoint delegates 
to discuss the expediency and the conditions of the measure. 

Such having been the origin of the matter, three leading questions 
suggest themselves for consideration :-— 


1. Whether the projected measure would be good in itself. 


2. Whether, at all events, the Imperial Government ought to lend 
its sanction to its discussion. And, 


3. Whether this should be done in the particular manner which is 
proposed. 


1. Now, the first remark which presents itself is, that no Provincial 
Government or Legislature, until the late public announcement, had 
asked for a Federal union, and that no evil had occurred for which that 
would be the natural remedy. There had been no embarrassment 
between the different Provinces. The difficulty in Canada is a purely 
Canadian difficulty; and, if a Federal union were declared to-morrow, 
there would still remain, so far as regards the internal Legislation of 
Canada, the same inequality between the relative numbers of represen- 
tatives and of inhabitants which has given rise to the existing uneasiness. 
The cause of dissension would not be removed, for it is an independent 
question, with regard to which the Federal union might be a diversion, 
but could never be a solution. 

If the proposed Federal body be restricted to objects of a really 
Federal character, it may well be doubtful whether they will have business 
enough to occupy them, and, in that case, there will arise the risk that 
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men placed in so high a station, without sufficient legitimate employment, 
will turn their attention to topics which might prove mischievous or 
dangerous. If, on the other hand, the central body is to be provided 
with work by withdrawing it from the separate Legislatures, and reducing 
these last to more of a municipal character, it may reasonably be feared 
that the people will yield a less willing obedience to the laws. They 
become greatly excited on the sort of questions which form the bulk 
of Colonial legislation, and which are of a very local nature, such as the 
formation of local roads, canals, harbours, or the regulation of district 
schools. It will be a critical time, if ever some matter of this kind, 
exciting eager contests on the spot, is to be determined by the votes 
of the politicians of a remote Province, being men whose names, history, 
and position in their own country will be scarcely known to the inhabi- 
tants of the place concerned. At present, they may indulge in a little 
complaining over an unpalatable decision, but at least they feel that 
it is arrived at by men whom they view as their own representatives. 
But what will a resident at Sandwich, almost in the heart of the continent, 
feel, if a question on his school, or the road through his neighbouring 
forest, or his harbour on the lake, is determined, contrary to his wishes, 
by a member for Halifax, living at a seaport 1,500 miles off? If it should 
encroach on the proper functions of a local Legislature, the scheme will 
contain the seeds of rebellion. 

Of course it is easy to frame a list of topics which admit, in the 
abstract, of being ruled by a central authority. But in the particular 
case of the present provinces, it may be doubted whether, on any of 
these topics, a common action is needed, whilst on some of them it would 
be irksome or oppressive. Take, for example, the subject of Customs: 
none appears more fitted for a comprehensive or Federal regulation. 
The arguments in favour of a Zollverein, in a vast inland country like 
Germany, are obvious. But Canada and the Lower Provinces are 
supplied with their imports direct from England or the United States; 
they have little traffic with one another, for they have no products to 
exchange; and they are separated by difficult tracts of back-woods. 
No internal custom-houses have been necessary, nor has inland smuggling 
been complained of. Moreover, Canada, being more enterprising, or 
nore expensive, has a large debt and a heavy tariff; the other provinces, 
being more thrifty, or possessed of less credit for contracting loans, have 
moderate debts and a low tariff. Why, it may be asked, for the sake 
of a barren symmetry, force the weaker countries into the sphere of the 
heavy taxation of the stronger? 

Mr. Manners Sutton has thrown out the idea of not a Federal, but 
1 Legislative, union between the Lower Provinces alone; and this measure 
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(with the exclusion, probably, of Newfoundland) might be very advanta- 
geous. It might be worth while to name it as one of the objects open to 
examination, if the Federal union be submitted to inquiry by some 
constituted authority. 


Again, Canada, it is admitted, is divided, at present, between two 
nearly equal and powerful parties. The proposal is, to avoid the in- 
convenience of settling their own differences, and to do it by the intro- 
duction of strangers. But each of the existing parties would, of course, 
hope that those strangers might be converted into allies, and the balance 
of power would fall into the hands of the minority coming from a distance. 
Less intrinsically weighty, and unavoidably less well informed on Cana- 
dian interests, these strangers would be the virtual arbiters of Canadian 
questions. As both parties would bid for their support, it needs but a 
moderate acquaintance with the habits of legislative bodies in North 
America, to anticipate the extravagant race into which contending 
politicians would enter for gaining the favour of their distant colleagues. 
All manner of expensive and questionable public works would be em- 
barked in solely for political objects. 


As to the Imperial part of the question, England can only have one 
interest in the matter. The more united, flourishing, and powerful that 
are the British provinces in America, the more durable, as the writer 
of this paper firmly believes, will be their connection with the mother 
country. They will be the less likely to desire amalgamation with the 
great States across their southern frontier, and the more capable of 
resisting annexation. But then the question is, whether the proposed 
measure really will add to their union and strength? If not, both the 
provinces and the mother country will suffer from any error committed 
on this subject. 


It is true, that the provinces have no intimate connection with one 
another at present, but the causes are natural and geographical, and 
these are not to be altered by the annual meeting of a Federal Assembly. 
Neither do they prevent the existence of a very friendly feeling, and at 
the first menace of aggression from without, the provinces would be 
rallied together as one man by the interest of their common safety. 
But then, if they have had few points of contact, they have also had 
few of collision. After a few years of such distractions and jealousies 
as are hinted at above, as possible consequences of bringing into the 
same Legislature men who have no common ground of knowledge and 
of action, a very different feeling might be created, and the several 
provinces might by no means unite together, at a time of emergency, 
with the same unmixed sympathy and goodwill. 
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Supposing any weight in these objections, it would not be an ad- 
missible argument that, although the measure might be ineligible in 
itself, there could be no harm in its discussion. Great and powerful 
societies are not with impunity to be trifled with by placing large questions 
before them for their amusement, and in order to divert their minds from 
other topics. When once such an idea as that of the Federal union 
of the whole of the British American Provinces has been broached, it 
must be expected to branch into numerous collateral topics, and the 
wisest man may be unable to foresee what will be the ultimate opinions 
and feelings to which it will give rise. 


2. If, therefore, the question had been whether the project should 


be propounded at all, there would not have been wanting strong reasons 
for an opinion in the negative. But, then, it has been propounded by 
the Governor-General (acting, it is understood, on some former dis- 
cretionary authority from home, of which, as Sir E. Lytton in his private 
letter to Sir E. Head, September 24, observes, there are no official records) 
in his closing speech to the Legislature; and there is a great difference 
between demurring to the proposal of a question, and forbidding its 
examination. The latter step would place the Home Government in a 
much more invidious light. Somewhat perplexed, perhaps, if they were 
left to themselves on so grave a problem of State as the union itself, 
the public men of the Provinces would find an easy task in declaiming 
against any attempt to use the Imperial authority to prevent discussion. 
Indeed, it must be remembered that whether or not a formal appointment 
of delegates be now provided for, enough has been done to open the topic 
to every newspaper editor and to every orator at public meetings, so 
that the danger, whether it be large or small, has been incurred already, 
and has passed beyond the control of the Government. 


3. Without, however, expressing any desire to preclude discussion, 
the right mode of proceeding may remain a fair subject for consideration. 

In the first place we have no expression of the opinions of the Lower 
Provinces,* except, indeed, that the Council of New Brunswick, in 
guarded terms, deprecates haste, and shows, pretty plainly, that it 
thinks the proposal premature, and made for purely Canadian objects. 
Were the question brought before them, it is conceivable, on one hand, 
that the Lower Provinces may regard with apprehension the prospect 
of a union with a country of such superior magnitude as Canada. Or, on 
the contrary, their leading politicians may relish a wider sphere and 
more conspicuous stage, and the bulk of the inhabitants may not be 
averse to share in the larger outlay and enterprizes of the greater of the 


*Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland. 
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provinces. It may be conjectured, perhaps, that the former class of 
views would be most likely to prevail at first, and the second afterwards: 
but no person resident in England, nor, probably, in Canada either, can 
do more than conjecture upon the subject, and all that is certain is, 
that we have no intimation of their wishes from the Lower Provinces 
themselves. 

Next, as respects Canada itself, it is, perhaps, not clear that the 
Ministers for the time being, eminent as is their position, are to be 
regarded quite as if they were delegates or envoys entitled to speak the 
voice of the whole province. They announce the views of one great 
political party, but there is another party also, and we have no evidence 
that, if this proposal were submitted to the Legislature of the province, 
it would command a majority of votes. Those who desire the immediate 
revision of the representation in Canada might oppose this project as 
an evasion. 

It appears, therefore, open to Her Majesty’s Government, if they 
deem it expedient, to decline advising the concurrence of the Crown in 
sO grave a measure as the appointment of delegates to discuss this sub- 
ject, unless Her Majesty should first be addressed in favour of that 
course by the Legislatures of the several provinces concerned. 

This would adjourn the question, which might turn out for ill or for 
good, according to circumstances; but it certainly would have the 
advantage of giving Her Majesty’s Government a much surer basis to 
act upon. It might prove a source of undesirable agitation within the 
provinces, and of dissension between them; but, after all, in this risk 
we are embarked, whatever be done. The main arguments that may 
be pleaded for the other course are: first, that the consequent action 
would be immediate, and might prevent or postpone general excitement; 
and, secondly (which is, perhaps, weighty), that the best men would be 
selected from each Government, and would go unfettered to the pre- 
liminary examination of the subject, whereas after eager debates in the 
Legislatures, the judgments of any delegates might possibly be less cool, 
and certainly their action mere embarrassed by popular feeling. On the 
whole, however, there do seem to be powerful reasons for thinking that, 
before inaugurating a formal meeting of delegates to examine so momen- 
tous a subject as the Federation of all these provinces, Her Majesty's 
Government is not only entitled to expect, but might almost render 
itself liable to some reproach if it did not invite, a previous authoritative 
declaration from the respective Legislatures that the inquiry would be 
acceptable to the people. 






Colonial Office, November 4, 1858. 
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FroM DETROIT TO MONTREAL IN 1810 


HE letter here presented illustrates vividly the pains and un- 
certainties of travel in Upper Canada a century and a quarter 
ago. For over a century almost no progress in ease or celerity 
of travel had been made. In 1701, Cadillac had required forty- 
eight days to journey from Montreal to the site of future Detroit. 
In 1789, Judge William Dummer Powell made the same journey 
in thirty-nine days.!' In the following year a young clerk from 
Detroit, Hugh Heward, later a well-known resident of Toronto, 
consumed forty-eight days of arduous travel in going from Detroit 
to present-day Chicago.? Cadillac and Judge Powell were 
important officials, who commanded whatever resources in 
travellers’ facilities and equipment their time afforded. Heward 
and the writer of the present letter were private citizens, com- 
pelled to get along as best they could, and their progress was 
correspondingly poorer. The writer of the present letter con- 
sumed forty-nine days in the journey to Montreal. The contrast 
afforded by present-day instantaneous communication, and well- 
nigh as speedy travel, illustrates one of the most striking achieve- 
ments of the machine age. 

The original letter, in French and with the final portion missing, 
is preserved among the William Woodbridge papers in the Detroit 
Public Library. Although neither writer nor recipient can be 
certainly identified, it seems probable that the latter was Jacques 
Lacelle, prominent merchant of Detroit and (later) Monroe, and 
that the former was some young clerk in hisemploy. The Lacelles 
(Lasalle) were numbered among the well-known French families 
of Detroit. Their history is briefly outlined in Burton historical 
records, 1, 197, and II, 34. By marriage they were inter-related 
with the Baby, Caldwell, Abbott, and other notable Detroit River 
families of the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Jacques Lacelle IV, to whom we presume the present letter was 
written, on March 29, 1801, married Mary Blue Jacket, daughter 
of the noted Shawnee chief of the same name. His later life was 
passed at Raisin River settlement (modern Monroe), where he 
was buried, on December 8, 1815. The translation of the letter 
has been made by Mrs. L. Oughtred Woltz, of the Burton Historica 


Collection staff. M. M. QuAIFE 


1For Anne Powell’s instructive and diverting journal of this migration, see William 
Renwick Riddell, Life of William Dummer Powell, first judge at Detroit and fifth chief 
justice of Upper Canada (Lansing, Mich., 1924), 60 ff. 

*His journal of the ‘‘voyage’’ is printed in The John Askin papers (Detroit, 1928), 
1, 339 ff. 
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Montreal, March 10, 1811 

Dear Sir, I take advantage of the time my health permits me to 
write to give you news of myself, in the hope that you will pardon me 
for the delay. The illness caused by fatigue and the dangers of my 
voyage has prevented me from making an earlier report. 

From Detroit to Niagara occupied twelve days with no mishap on 
the way. At Niagara I found only one boat bound for Kingston— 
Capt. Barrett—and once out in the lake he directed his course to York, 
having a cargo of twenty casks of salt for that place. He said we would 
be delayed only half-a-day, and then continue our route. Nothing of the 
kind! He unloaded the salt, and went off to see his wife, where he 
remained ten days. On the eleventh day, in the morning, he returned 
and we set sail with a fair wind. In four days we sighted Kingston and 
were almost in port when suddenly the wind veered to W.N.W. and 
carried us out into the open. We passed a miserable night on the lake, 
with wind, rain, snow, and thunder. In the morning, we found ourselves 
in sight of Oswego. Here we landed as the sailors were too worn out 
to proceed. We were eight days at Oswego, the Captain repeating his 
intention to sail at the first fair wind. On the ninth day, in the evening, 
the wind was favorable and he told me he would leave in the morning. 
Morning came, when he announced that he had taken in a cargo for 
York and would not go to Kingston, expressing himself as extremely 
sorry to have put me about this way. I was much disappointed and 
as there was no boat bound for Kingston I embarked on an American 
vessel going direct to Montreal with a cargo of 150 casks of cider and 
which promised to take me there. 

We set out on the eleventh day, in the morning, and sailed all that 
day without accident, but the next morning, with the wind off shore, 
in doubling a point (a small vessell had been wrecked when we were 
on the lake) we ran aground and in the effort to shove her off, the sailors 
sent her too far out and a strong wind striking us at the moment, we 
were Carried out in the open in spite of all we could do. We were twenty- 
eight hours on the lake in rain, snow, and thunder, with the night so 
dark we could not see land. The next morning, between nine and ten 
o'clock, we reached an island called Marysburgh, in the Bay of Quinte, 
the waves so high that they threatened to dash the boat to pieces. By 
good fortune the shore was low and we worked our way up a good arpent 
of distance with no mishap, except fright and the loss of half our cargo, 
which we had thrown overboard out on the lake to lighten our vessel. 
Three days after I became violently ill with colic, no doubt from standing 
in water that filled the vessel to the steps leading to the deck, and from 
clinging to the helm so desperately. I was sure I was dying, never 
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having suffered so in my life before. By good luck, a peddler staying 
in the house where I was had alittlerum. This they heated with ginger 
and gave it to me to drink. It stopped the pain but I was so weak I 
could not walk without help. Then when I was at the worst an old 
woman kept telling me about a young man who had died in the house 
just six days before, after only five or six hours illness. He had been 
seized suddenly as I was and she did her best to make me think my 
symptoms were the same. You can imagine what encouragement that 
gave me. 


On the sixth day we again set out and spent the night in the middle 
of a big bay not knowing our exact location as the sailors were as strange 
to the place as myself. Fortunately, there was no wind. The next day 
at noon we reached Kingston, leaving again at four and spending the 
night on an island with no fire because the ship’s crew knew nothing 
about striking a light with flint. We arrived at Ogdensburg the following 
day. I was detained there four days always in the hope of starting off. 
Suddenly, a courier appeared with the news that cider and rum had 
fallen in price at Montreal, so much had come in from Vermont. This 
news changed the plans of my people and I was told that they would 
not proceed. In consequence I had to look out for another passage. 
Three days passed with nothing in sight. On the fourth, at noon, I 
spied a vessel standing out from port and hailed her. I was glad that 
she proved to be a Canadian vessel for had she been an American I 
should not have embarked. I was tired of their delays and careless mis- 
management. 


In two-and-a-half days we reached Soulanges in the evening, where 
I landed, although ill, and the next day, which was the forty-ninth since 
I left Detroit, reached my dear father’s house in a caleche in the rain 
at seven in the evening. Here I am now, still sick. 


On my arrival I sent off a man with your letters to deliver them at 
their different addresses. 


On February twenty-eighth I walked out for the first time and spent 
the day calling. I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Berthelet! and his 


‘Apparently Pierre Berthelet dit Savoyard, for whose career see Burton historical 
records, I1, 582. A native of Montreal, he moved to Detroit, where on July 24, 1775, 
he married Mary Frances Meloche. She died less than a year later, leaving an infant 
son who was named Henry Berthelet. Henry lived his entire life in Detroit, but Pierre, 
the father, following the death of his wife, returned to Montreal. On February 2, 1779, 
he married Margaret Viger at Boucherville. He was related to the Lacelles, his sister, 
Thérése, being the mother of Jacques Lacelle, recipient of the present letter. A son 
of Berthelet by his second marriage, became a well-known philanthropist of Montreal. 
For his career see Bulletin des recherches historiques, XXII, 183-85. 
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family, also Mr. Lacroix.!' They were all well except two of Mr. Berthe- 
'et’s daughters who, so their mother told me, were ill. Nor did I see 
Mr. Bedard. Healso wassick. I saw and talked with Mr. Sutherland, 
asking him about the bear skins you sent to London. He said he had 
written to you, inclosing the bill of sale, and had also made reply in the 
matter to which you referred in your last. He also notified you of the 
fifty louis he had from Mr. Bedard. I spoke to him about taking some 
property on appraisal but nothing I could say prevailed with him. 
That was Mr. McGill’s affair, he said, and that he had written to you 
to that effect last October. Their associates at Sandwich had been 
likewise advised. I saw Mr. McGill but he had company and I had no 
chance to refer to your business with him. Be assured, however, that 
I shall improve the first opportunity to the best of my ability. 

Nothing more is worthy of your attention unless to say that living 
is very high here—corn two dollars a bushel, flour five a hundredweight, 
bacon eighteen, bread thirty-six cents, and other things in proportion. 





GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


Since the REvIEw in 1927 began to publish annually this list 
of graduate theses in course of preparation or recently completed, 
it is interesting to note the increase in graduate work in Canadian 
history, economics, and their allied subjects. In 1927 the REview 
listed 54 Ph.D. and 62 M.A. theses. In 1933, we count 109 Ph.D. 
and 125 M.A. theses. Part of this increase is no doubt due to 
the fact that we have cast our net wider in gathering information, 
but nevertheless the development of interest in Canadian history 
as a field for graduate research has been marked. Of the 109 
Ph.D. theses of 1933, 70 are being prepared in universities in the 
United States (about 25 of them apparently by Canadian stu- 
dents), 20 in Canada, 13 in other British universities, and 6 in 
France. Of the 125 M.A. students of 1933, 102 are working in 
Canadian universities, 16 in universities of the United States, 
and 7 in other British universities. These statistics are, of course, 

‘Apparently the family of Hubert Lacroix. He was born in Montreal in 1779, 
his parents being Dominic Hubert dit Lacroix and Genéviéve Berthelet. He came to 
Raisin River settlement about the year 1800. Here he married, became a prosperous 
citizen, and held numerous local public offices. In 1812 he was captured with Hull’s 
army at Detroit, and is said to have escaped conveyance to Quebec as a prisoner through 


the intercession of Tecumseh with General Brock. He died in Monroe, on September 
14, 1827. 

2Daniel Sutherland of Montreal (subsequently of Quebec), who had been a partner 
of the North West Company and active in the western fur-trade, in which connection 
he acquired property at Detroit. 
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very tentative, based as they are on lists that are unavoidably 
incomplete. 

We wish herewith to express our gratitude for the co-operation 
which we have received in the compilation of these lists from 
over a hundred universities throughout the British Empire, the 
United States, France, Germany, and Canada. We shall be 
very glad to have our attention directed to any mistakes or 
omissions which may have occurred. 

ALISON EWART 


THESES FOR THE DoctTor’s DEGREE 


C. A. Annis, B.Com. Toronto 1930; A.M. Cornell 1933. The Ottawa Conference and 
American trade. Cornell. 


ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG, A.B. Barnard 1920; A.M. Columbia 1923. French-Canadian 
nationalism. Columbia. 

Morey JAMEs Ayearst, B.A. Toronto 1921; M.A. 1923; Ph.D. Princeton 1932. The 
Parti Rouge—a study in Canadian radicalism. Princeton. 

ALFRED G. BaiLey, B.A. New Brunswick 1927; M.A. Toronto 1929. The cultural 
relations of Indians and Europeans in the north-east of America. Toronto. 

C. L. Bartey, M.A. New Zealand. The beginnings of organized educational adminis- 
tration in the empire. London. 

James A. Bai, A.B. Johns Hopkins 1926; M.B.A. Harvard 1929. The Combines 
Investigation Act in Canada. Johns Hopkins. 

James BaRNEs. Haldimand et les Loyalistes (1778-1784). Paris. 

Norau Bateson, B.A. Manchester 1917. The life of John Nielson. McGill. 

N. H. Baxter, A.B. Butler 1922; A.M. Chicago 1927. Laurier’s influence in British 
imperial relations. Jowa. 

G. M. Benepict, A.B. Harvard 1927; A.M. 1929. Imperialism in England in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. Harvard. 

LAURENCE A. Bisson. Le romantisme littéraire au Canada francais. Bordeaux. 

MARGERY W. Bratz, B.A. Toronto 1917; M.A. 1931. The practical workings of social 
hygiene legislation in Canada. Toronto (Law). 

CLAUDE BONNAULT. La Société canadienne au 17me et au 18me siécles. Paris. 

LaLta R. Boone, A.B. Texas 1917; A.M. California 1922. Captain George Vancouver 
on the Northwest coast. California. 

F. W. Burton, B.A. Toronto 1930; A.M. Harvard 1933. Rise of the Canadian grain 
trade. Harvard. 

HELEN B. Burton, A.B. Wisconsin 1927; A.M. 1928. Joseph Chamberlain as colonial 
secretary. Wisconsin. 

P.O. Carr, S.B. Kirksville 1923; A.M. Iowa 1927; Ph.D. 1932. Defense of the frontier 
line, 1760-1775. Jowa. 

WiLL1AM AMBROSE CarTER, A.B. Dartmouth 1920; A.M. Missouri 1928. The Canadian 
treatment of the trust problem. Princeton. 

H. U. Crark, A.B. Harvard 1923; A.M. 1928. The purchase of Alaska. Harvard. 

Haro_p G. Conrap, A.B. Brown 1927; A.M. Clark 1929. The Loyalist experiment in 
New Brunswick. Toronto. 

ALBERT B. Corey, B.A. Acadia 1922; M.A. 1923; A.M. Harvard 1924. American 
opinion of Canada, 1828-1842. Clark. 

j. T. Cuttiton, B.A. Saskatchewan 1928; M.A. McGill 1929. The grain trade in the 
British Empire. McGill. 

D. R. Currigz, M.A. St. Andrews. British public opinion and Anglo-American rela- 
tions, 1806-1840. St. Andrews. 

E. O. DarvALL, B.A. London 1926; B.A. Reading (England) 1928. Public sentiment 
on Anglo-American relations, 1783-1812. Columbia. 
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Joun DELANGLEZ, A.B. Loyola (New Orleans) 1926; A.M. 1927. The Society of Jesus 
in French Louisiana to 1763. Catholic. 
J. S. Douctas, A.B. Oregon 1931; A.M. 1932. Military posts in the Oregon territory, 
1846-1898. Minnesota. 
MarGareET E. Ets, B.A. Dalhousie 1925; M.A. 1930. The development of Nova 
Scotia, 1784-1830. London. 
JEROME CLARENCE FITZGERALD, B.A. Toronto 1917. Canadian administrative law. 
Toronto (Law). 
REGINA FLANNERY, A.B. Trinity 1927; A.M. Catholic University 1930. Iroquoian- 
Algonquian cultural relations. Catholic. 
A. R. FoLey, A.B. Dartmouth 1920; A. M. Wisconsin 1924. The French-Canadian 
invasion of New England. Harvard. 
ABALINE Fotsom, A.B. Smith 1917; A.M. Columbia 1930. The Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute. Columbia. 
LILLIAN GaTEs, A.B. Columbia 1924; A.M. Clark 1926; A.M. Radcliffe 1931. Canadian 
land policy, 1837-1867. Harvard. 
H. L. Giss, A.B. Michigan State Normal 1913; A.M. Michigan 1921. The diplomacy 
of the acquisition of the Northwest Territory. Michigan. 
R. C. Gites, A.B. Princeton 1920. A comparison of railway rates in the United States 
and Canada. Johns Hopkins. 
NoRMAN L. Go tp, B.A. British Columbia 1929. American migrations to Canada in 
recent times. California. 
H. GoLpen, B.A. Manitoba 1923; M.A. 1924; A.M. Harvard 1926. The rise of popular 
culture in old Canada, to 1850. Harvard. 
PAUL se GurmonT, B.A. Laval 1927; M.Com. Montréal! 1930. Canadian tariff, 
Harvard. 
IRENE M. Harper, B.A. 1925; M.A. 1928-9. The history of the real old-timers of 
Fort Edmonton, Canada (N.W.T.) and its hinterland, 1835-1905. Cambridge. 
L. A. Harper, A.B. California 1922; A.M. 1924. The enforcement of the Navigation 
Acts in England and America, 1660-1696. Columbia. 
Herscuevt Heatu, A.B. Fairmount 1926; A.M. Clark 1927. The Indian as a factor in 
the War of 1812. Clark. 
Ravtpu Hipy, A.B. Miami 1926; A.M. Clark 1928. Baring Brothers and Company. 
Harvard. 
C. N. Howarp, A.B. Oregon 1925; B.A. Oxford 1928. West Florida under British rule. 
California. 
G. T. Hunt, A.B. Peru State Teachers College (Neb.) 1927; A.M. Nebraska 1932. 
Intertribal relations among the Great Lakes Indians. Wisconsin. 
Austin E. Hutcueson, A.B. Reed 1925; A.M. California 1929. Constitutional de- 
velopment in Nova Scotia, 1758-1848. Pennsylvania. 
R. I. JAmes. Public opinion in Great Britain and the United States on Anglo-American 
relations, 1783-1789. Oxford. 
Rosert Japp, M.A. St. Andrews 1927; M.A. McGill 1929. Education as a political 
issue under the Union. McGill. 
J. A. Jonasson, A.B. Linfield 1926; A.M. Washington 1929. The Riel Rebellions 
Stanford. 
H. Kimser, A.B. Michigan 1925; A.M. 1928; Ph.D. 1932. Reappraisal of the im- 
perialism of Benjamin Disraeli. Michigan. 
O. A. Kincuen, A.B. Oklahoma 1916; A.M. 1920. Lord John Russell and Canadian 
self-government. Jowa. 
F. A. Knox, B.A. Queen’s 1923. The international trade balance of Canada since 1914. 
Chicago. 
L. H. Larne, B.A. British Columbia 1929; A.M. Clark 1930. Merchant shipping and 
admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. Harvard. 
SypNEY Lawrance, B.A. McMaster 1923; M.A. 1929. Religious equality in British 
North America. Toronto. 
AnprEw D. Lockuart, B.A. Queen’s 1930; M.A. 1931. Macdonald and the policy of 
the Conservative party. Toronto. 
Dorotny E. Lone, B.A. Toronto 1923; M.A. 1928. Edward Ellice. Toronto. 
R. S. Lonciey, B.S. Acadia 1921; A.M. Harvard 1924. Francis Hincks, his political 
career in Canada. Harvard. 
E. W. Lyon, A.B. Mississippi 1925; B.A. Oxford 1927; Litt.B. 1928; Ph.D. Chicago 1932. 
Louisiana in Franco-Spanish diplomacy, 1763-1804. Chicago. 
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J.O. McCase. Great Britain and the evolution of the international boundary line of 
Canada, west of the Rockies. Glasgow. 

W. H. McCivu RE, A.B. Michigan 1928; A.M. Ohio State 1929. Opinion on the colonies 
and colonial policy in England during ~ Restoration, 1660-1689. Michigan. 
NorRMAN MacDona.p, B.A. Queen’s 1913; A.M. Harvard 1920. The imperial land 

regulations as applied to Canada, 1763- 1841. Edinburgh. 

MARGUERITE M. McKEE, A.B. Smith 1920; A.M. 1922. Supplies of the American army 
in the War of 1812. Columbia. 

R. O. MACFARLANE, B.A. Queen’s §1924; M.A. 1925; A.M. Harvard 1928; Ph.D. 
1933. British Indian policy in the Northern Department, to 1763. Harvard. 

R. R. Martic, A.B. Oregon 1927; A.M. 1929. The Hudson’s Bay Company claims, 
1846-1869. Jilinois. 

D. C. Masters, B.A. Toronto 1930; M.A. 1931. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 and 
the development of Canadian fiscal policy. Oxford. 

E. S. Meany, A.B. Washington 1929. History of the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. Harvard. 

W.O. Misuorr, A.B. Carroll 1919; A.M. Iowa 1923. The Indian policy of Sir William 
Johnson. Jowa. 

M. M. MitcuHe.t, B.A. British Columbia 1926; A.M. Clark 1927. The provincial agents 
of British North America before 1867. Columbia. 

A. H. MoguHLMAN, A.B. Rochester 1928; A.M. Michigan 1930; Ph.D. 1932. The Red 
River of the north. Michigan. 

D. V. Morrorp, A.B. Indiana 1922; A.M. Wisconsin 1926. Detroit in the British 
administration of the west. Michigan. 

F.S. Morey. British opinion on the development of the Commonwealth of Nations, 
1895-1926. Edinburgh. 

HuGu M. Morrison, B.A. British Columbia 1930; A.M. Clark 1931; Ph.D. 1933. The 
crown lands of Canada, 1840-1872. Clark. 

WILLIAM ORR MULLIGAN, B.A. Manitoba 1911; M.A. Dalhousie 1914; LL.B. Manitoba 
1916; B.D. Manitoba 1917. Sir Charles Bagot. McGill. 

Ian Munro, LL.B. Toronto 1932. Some problems in the working of the Canadian 
criminal code. Toronto (Law). 

Jean E. Murray, B.A. Saskatchewan 1922; M.A. 1923; M.A. Toronto 1924. The 
relation of the fur trade of New Netherland and New York to that of New France, 
to 1713. Chicago. 

Hitpa NEAtTBY, B.A. Saskatchewan 1924; M.A. 1928. The administration of justice in 
Quebec, 1774-1791. Minnesota. 

KALERVO OBERG, B.A. British Columbia 1928; A.M. Pittsburgh 1930. The social 
economy of the Tlingit Indians. Chicago. 

MARGARET Ormsby, B.A. British Columbia 1929; M.A. 1931. The relations between 
British Columbia and the Dominion of Canada, 1870-1885. Bryn Mawr. 

RoBERT J. PARKER, A.B. California at Los Angeles 1929; A.M. California 1930. The 
Iroquois and the Albany fur trade, 1609-1701. California. 

J. E. Pautz, A.B. Northwestern 1916. The development of manufactures in the Great 
Lakes basin. Columbia. 

Jan GaprieL Peroip, B.A. Cape of Good Hope 1899; B.D. Princeton 1904; M.A. 
Toronto 1926. Unemployment in Canada. Toronto. 

R. I. C. Picarp, B.A. McGill 1931; M.A. 1932. Radio broadcasting in England and 
Canada. McGill. 

DoNALD JOHN PieRcE, B.A. Queen’s 1929; M.A. 1930. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
from the coalition of 1821 to the transfer to Canada, 1870. Toronto. 

ELEANOR Po.Lanp, A.B. Radcliffe 1923; A.M. 1926; Ph.D. 1932. Diplomatic negotia- 
tions concerning Canadian-American reciprocity, 1867-1911. Radcliffe. 

E. PousLanp. Etude sémantique de l’anglicisme dans le parler canadien frangais de 
Salem (Nouvelle Angleterre). Paris. 

KATHARINE A. PowELL, A.B. Goucher 1926; A.M. Clark 1930. Anglo-American rela- 
tions, 1865-1890. Clark. 

J. S. Prentice, B.A. Queen's 1920; M.A. 1927. Canadian federal finance since 1900. 
Chicago. 

Joun Henry ProvinsE, LL.B. Chicago 1925; Ph.B. 1928; A.M.1930. Law and govern- 
ment among the North American Indians. Chicago. 

D. S. Rerp, M.A. St. Andrews. British public opinion and Anglo-American relations, 
1783-1806. St. Andrews. 
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E. M. Rein, B.A. Toronto 1927; B.A. Oxford 1929. The party system in Canada from 
Confederation to the present day. Oxford. 

PAUL-EMILE RENAUD. L institution des intendants au Canada. Paris. 

J. B. Rotuit, B.A. McGill 1931; M.A. 1932. The taxation of motor vehicles. McGill. 
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ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE OF CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


This annual survey! may well begin with Professor Trotter’s book, 
since by reason of its modest physique, it might accidentally assume a 
modesty in quality. Written as a general survey, it supplies, with 
Professor Keith’s Dominion autonomy,? the best available introduction 
for those who desire a non-technical view of the empire-commonwealth. 
Professor Trotter has brought to his work first-class knowledge, combined 
with historical judgment and insight, while his historical scholarship 
enables him to write shortly without sacrificing the important values. 
These qualities ought to assure for his book a wide public, indeed much 
wider than a small work of this nature might suggest. There is an 
excellent select bibliography; but even for the readers primarily intended, 
we hope that in a new edition it will be possible to include references to 


1The British Empire-Commonwealth: A Study in Political Evolution. By R. G. 
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the Selborne memorandum, to Dr. Manfred Nathan’s important books on 
South Africa, and to Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Ireland (London, 1924), 
Indeed, without the last, Mr. Denis Gwynn’s book lacks its necessary 
complement. There are a few points which may well be reconsidered: 
we should not care to use the phrase “‘essentially municipal”’ in connection 
with the South African provinces, especially in the light of the legal status 
accorded to them by Mr. Justice Bristowe in Williams and Adendorff v. 
Johannesburg Municipality;: the words “‘legal”’ and ‘‘legally’’ are care- 
lessly used (pp. 112, 113); and, pace the Royal Empire Society, we once 
more protest against the use of ‘‘overseas”’ as an adjective (p. 121). 

Three books of a non-technical nature—those by Mrs. Palmer, 
Mr. W. P. Morrell, and Mr. C. S. Emden—but of importance in the 
background of constitutional law—deserve more than casual notice. 
Mrs. Palmer’s memoir of the late Mr. Justice Higgins is of great value 
to anyone interested in Australian constitutional law, as the study of his 
personality and of his attitude towards law serves to throw an interesting 
light on his judicial decisions. In constitutional cases he was frequently 
a dissenting judge, especially in those where the application of American 
legal principles to Australian issues was involved. Thus, from the very 
beginning, he was always in a minority (often with Isaacs J.) in his 
opposition to the importation and application of the American doctrine 
of the immunity of instrumentalities. He lived to see his dissent 
justified by tangles and conflicts in interpretation. In addition, he was 
fortunately a member of the High Court in 1920, which overthrew a 
whole line of its previous decisions, and brought the canons of construing 
the constitution under those principles of which he had been a life-long 
advocate.? In other judgments, Mr. Justice Higgins showed a remark- 
able independence, which, however, lies beyond our special review. 
It is sufficient to say that he was the close friend of Mr. Justice Holmes 
and of Mr. Justice Brandeis of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and that, in a very true sense, he occupies with them a position of never 
seeking the easiest way out, of seeing implications, of sensing economic 
and social tendencies, and of moulding the law by permissible methods 
to meet the needs of the community rather than of assuming an attitude 
of strict and rigid construction. Much of all this can be gleaned inciden- 
tally from Mrs. Palmer’s book. In addition, Higgins’s life-long interest 
in Melbourne University is a witness to his appreciation of the worth 
and purpose of a university training in law, and his warning to university 
students in law not ‘“‘to become entangled in details of law’’, to “seek the 
life behind the law’’, to move ‘“‘from the surface to deeper levels’, dis- 
closes how truly his conception of law was correlated to its fundamental 
nature and purposes. No one can read his evidence, in 1927, before the 
Royal Commission on the Constitution without obtaining an insight 
into an acute and pregnant legal mind. Higgins practically made and 
worked the Commonwealth Tribunal on Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration, and, in so far as it was successful, it was due tohim. In this 
connection Graham Wallas has suggested that, had he lived, he would 
have suspected that ‘‘the experiment of developing a whole system of 


11915) T.P.D. 106. 
2The Engineers Case, (1920) 28 C.L.R. 129. 
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industrial relations by legal methods in a court of law, rather than by 
systematic and elastic administrative direction, may have been a 
mistake’. I have no doubt that Wallas is right in the light of Higgins’s 
whole legal career. If, then, the channels of arbitration and conciliation 
became clogged, this was, perhaps, owing to the methods provided and 
not necessarily to the judge; and if the processes completely ‘‘trade- 
unionized”’ Australian industrial life, the failure, perhaps, lay not in the 
principles involved but in the mechanics of their application. Mrs. 
Palmer is, however, not critical in this connection; and there yet remains 
to be written the history of this important legal experiment by someone 
who is not merely a lawyer but is also skilled enough to trace its effects 
on the whole social organization of Australia. The picture is at present 
incomplete, and we are left to wonder whether Higgins did not, perhaps, 
overestimate the beneficial workings of his tribunal. However, the 
book affords welcome insight into the workings of Australian constitu- 
tional and administrative law, while at the same time it furnishes a 
charming record of, perhaps, the most outstanding sociological jurist in 
the modern British Commonwealth. 

From Mr. W. P. Morrell we have learned to expect high scholarship, 
judicial-mindedness, and critical acumen and we are not disappointed 
in his latest book, in which he presents an admirable study of the pro- 
vincial system which prevailed in New Zealand from 1852 to 1876. 
The author has brought to his work a first-class knowledge of the original 
materials both in New Zealand and in England, and we are thus able to 
watch the workings of an interesting experiment, in which colonial and 
imperial policies, financial and economic interests flit across the picture, 
until there emerges a New Zealand nationalism to which the contribution 
of the provincial system is related with excellent skill. The book has an 
interest aside from its importance as a contribution to the constitutional 
law of New Zealand in that light is thrown on the workings of a federal 
and unitary constitution, which is of importance because Mr. Morrell 
has avoided theory and has written out of a careful knowledge of actual 
conditions. In addition, he has brought to his subject not only his own 
personal interests as a New Zealander, but also an intimate knowledge 
of the period as a whole and in its wider aspects, as those of us know 
him to possess who have read his excellent study of colonial policy under 
Peel and Russell and have used his invaluable collection of colonial 
documents. We venture to believe that in approaching a period of 
colonial history only a wider knowledge such as Mr. Morrell possesses 
will rescue it from provincial paranoia, mere parish politics, and local 
exaggerations or prejudices. This is certainly one of the most important 
of the Royal Empire Society’s imperial studies. It will have a special 
interest to Canadian lawyers and historians when it is recalled that the 
distribution of legislative power in Canada under the British North 
America Act owes not a little to the distribution of powers in New 
Zealand—a distribution with which McGee and Macdonald were 
thoroughly familiar. 

Mr. Emden, the distinguished writer on the law of the constitution 
and of the civil service, has attempted in his latest book a task of great 
importance—none other than that of discussing and elucidating the 
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place of ‘‘the people’’ in the choice of ministries, and of examining the 
somewhat elusive concept of ‘‘the mandate’”’ in its relation at least to 
important changes in national policy. This is a new approach for 
practically all previous writers have avoided it, being content with 
discussions of the law and custom relating to the crown, to parliament, 
to the cabinet, and the courts. As soon as Mr. Emden has outlined his 
purpose, we at once see its obvious importance: that “‘the people” and 
‘the mandate” have been, at least since 1832, elements of growing weight 
in the workings and evolution of constitutional law and custom, until 
to-day they occupy a vital place in executive organization and action. 
From this point of view, then, Mr. Emden’s book is in fact a contribution 
to jurisprudence, if we use that word in its modern sociological meaning. 
With excellent knowledge and with a fine sense of proportion, the author 
has planned his discussion under subjects rather than under periods, and 
there emerges an adequate review of the influence of constituents on a 
member of parliament, of that peculiar thing known as ‘‘public opinion”’ 
in relation to government, of parties, of “the people’, of the choice of 
ministries, of the beginning of “the mandate’, and so on. In all these 
chapters there are challenges to political and legal thought especially in 
connection with the party system, and with its influences on the cabinet’s 
authority over the House of Commons and on the representative idea. 
We see something of the growth of conditions in which the representative 
of a constituency has become the delegate of a majority, and the cabinet, 

in place of being the servant of the elected house, has become its master. 

This picture suggests conclusions and tende ncies, and students as well 
as Citizens will find much of interest in Mr. Emden’s examination of them. 
His discussion of the referendum is eminently fair and objective, although 
he seems inclined to favour its use for certain issues. In this connection, 
its success in Switzerland ought not to be called in aid, for there the 
executive principle differs widely from that in the United Kingdom. 
The real problems are whether the referendum can be worked effectively 
with cabinet government as we know it; whether the referendum does 
in fact simplify a situation, and give as accurate ‘‘a mandate’ as human 
mechanism can obtain. The first question raises larger questions. 
The truth, however, seems to be that the use of the referendum further 
weakens the entire concept of cabinet responsibility and that it is practi- 
cally impossible to drive in double harness the two principles. In 
addition, in answering the second question, Canadian experience at least 
helps us to answer the first. A matter is far from being simplified, when 
the voter is asked to answer ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no”’ in relation to it. No matter 
worthy of rational reference can be reduced to such a simple statement 
of opinion without a complete distortion of proportions and of political 
values. Even if we could postulate a simple issue, a referendum does 
not in the least allow the electors to view it calmly and to decide one 
way or another as an expression of reasoned opinion. Experience has 
shown that, whatever the failings of an election, a referendum fails 
more acutely, in that, with one issue alone before the electorate, it affords 
a unique opportunity for those intensely interested in either the affirm- 
ative or negative side of the question submitted to the voters to work 

up passions and prejudices, to magnify extremes, to lose all sense of 
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realities, and to forget the almost infinite ramifications connected with 
the immediate issue. Compared with a referendum, a general election 
stands out as a national indication of reasoned opinion. The executive 
principle is, to-day, under severe scrutiny in all the British nations; but 
no serious-minded student of the forces which lie behind all law can with 
honesty consider that healing lies in the introduction of the referendum. 
Mr. Emden also examines with cold impartiality various proposed 
remedies in proportional representation and such like. Here we have 
got to decide whether we wish parliament to mirror several hundred 
individual ‘‘platforms’’, or a reasonable national and general will. The 
answer to these wishes remains problematical and uncertain. Mr. 
Emden suggests that a general advance along the lines of proportional 
representation would increase the likelihood of the general introduction 
of the referendum. This may be so. The fundamental difficulties lie, 
however, in the growth of parties so highly disciplined, so effectively 
organized, and so well supplied with ‘“‘ways and means” that an in- 
dependent candidate has little if any chance of election, while a successful 
candidate is little more than an automatic machine to register support 
for ‘‘leaders’’, ‘‘platform’’, and “‘programme’’. There is a fine sense of 
political realities in the constitution of the Irish Free State in which the 
theory and practice of cabinet government are brought into line. It will 
be obvious that Mr. Emden has undertaken discussions of vital and 
urgent importance; and in carrying them on with well-proportioned 
historical backgrounds, he has given them a sense of balance and of 
reality without which they might easily have become academic. Through- 
out there is an absence of passion and of special pleading. We may not 
agree with Mr. Emden either generally or in detail, but beyond doubt, 
he has written a stimulating and timely book. 

The Statute of Westminster and its immediate preliminaries continue 
to provide a literature of interest. To M. Lavoie we owe a first-class 
review of the Imperial Conference of 1930 and of the whole question 
of dominion status. His survey, while it presents nothing of vital 
significance, is of special value because of the manner in which the author 
has illustrated the situation by careful and far-reaching references. 
Professor Manley Hudson's notes on the Statute of Westminster call for 
careful reading, as they furnish an admirable critical discussion of each 
section of the statute, with apposite references. It is interesting to note 
that Professor Hudson believes, after a careful analysis, that the legal 
effects of the statute ‘‘reveal nothing more than a scaffold for building 
the future relations of the members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Those relations will be determined far less by legal than by 
other considerations, and the real construction for the future will be 
effected by statesmen rather than by courts and lawyers.” Mr. R. P. 
Mahaffy has conferred a great benefit in providing an annotated edition 
of the Statute of Westminster with notes, introduction, table of cases 
and statutes, and index. The apparatus criticus is brief and on the 
whole to the point—qualities rightly lauded by Sir John Simon. Almost 
necessarily, in a work of this nature, there is little that is new, especially 
for Canadian lawyers, but the book is convenient and useful for ready 
reference. Here and there, however, there appears ignorance or con- 
fusion. “Canada” is used loosely (p. 1). In discussing “a treaty’’ and 
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“a law’’, it is not clear whether the Anglo-Irish Agreement of 1921 is 
“a treaty” (p. 8). There is obscurity about the extent and application 
of extra-territorial powers under the statute. It is a power belonging 
only to the dominion and not to its provinces (p. 10; cf. p. 13). It may, 
indeed, be ‘‘a reasonable view’ that the power should extend only to 
“absent citizens’ of a dominion, but this “‘reasonable view’’ must be 
read in the light of the unqualified grant. It should be noted, too, that 
strictly speaking the statute does not grant the power; it declares that 
“the Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make laws having 
extraterritorial operation’. The section is rather declaratory of existing 
law. The matter is, perhaps, now, only of historical importance; but 
the Judicial Committee has recently vindicated this point of view, and 
this entirely apart from the statute itself.' Mr. Mahaffy’s whole 
discussion of appeals to the Judicial Committee from South Africa and 
Australia is so confused as to render it almost impossible to arrive at his 
meaning (p. 8). With regard to the true effect of the section which 
enacts that no act of the United Kingdom shall extend to a dominion 
“as part of the law of that Dominion”, unless with dominion assent, the 
learned author seems to miss the point. The real and very important 
issue is whether dominion legislation could modify, change, or annul 
acts of the United Kingdom in relation to British subjects domiciled or 
resident as a rule in the latter. Mr. Mahaffy, as his reference to Mitford 
v. \litford? appears to show, seems to believe that the words “‘as part 
of the law of that Dominion” were inserted in order that a dominion 
should be able to grant to statutes of the United Kingdom the same 
comity as they extend to foreign laws. Their purpose is quite otherwise. 
Mr. W. E. Davies has written an admirable short book on the law 
relating to aliens which will serve as a useful short work of reference. 
For historians the discussion of the social, political, and industrial 
influence of aliens on English life from early times to the present day 
is of special interest, and it suggests a somewhat obscure and unworked 
problem in English history to which we hope Mr. Davies will return. 
For the legal profession Mr. Davies provides an accurate and carefully 
referenced analysis of the rights, liabilities, and disabilities of aliens 
under English law and he points out the various methods through which 
British nationality may be acquired, lost, or resumed. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that the learned author has not examined the problems 
raised in relation to the dominions. For example, what powers has a 
dominion over alien enemies during a state of war? It is submitted 
that a dominion has power to regulate the civil rights of an alien enemy 
resident or domiciled within its territory. Again, under modern law, 
has the governor-general authority to authorize an act of state com- 
mitted on an alien beyond the territory of the dominion? In connection 
with an act of state, we do not quite understand Mr. Davies’s reference 
to the leading case of Johnstone v. Pedlar2 He refers to Mr. Hibbert, 
but we have failed to see the validity of Mr. Davies’s deduction from the 
judgment in this case. The book has unfortunately no index. 


1Croft v. Dunphy, [1933] 1 D.L.R. 225; 48 T.L.R. 652. 
[1923] P. 130. 
3{1921] 2 A.C. 262. 
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The foreign literature includes two books which deserve notice. 
Dr. Mann has written a well-informed study in which he examines with 
some insight the historical developments in modern constitutional law, 
ending, however, before the Statute of Westminster. In places the 
texture of the thought is thin. For example, the outline of the formation 
of each dominion is, even for an outline, somewhat puerile, and the 
concept of responsible government is treated far from intimately. 
Perhaps the best chapters in the book are those which deal with the 
constitutional growth since 1914. Here the author is following one 
stream of evolution and his thought is clearer and more concentrated. 
The discussion of “‘status’’, however, is still coloured with ideas drawn 
from the older categories, and is too far divorced from realities to carry 
conviction. The study is not without value, which is lessened owing 
to a want of detailed references, wide reading, and an index. Of quite 
another nature is Dr. Lo Verde’s learned treatise, which is, perhaps, the 
most outstanding contribution yet made by a foreign jurist to the study 
of British constitutional law. After a keen analytical, philosophical 
discussion, whose prevocative nature may be illustrated from the con- 
ception that ‘‘filosoficamente considerata la storia dell "Impero britannico 
é la realizzazione vivente delle intuizionistiche ed irrazionalistiche del 
Bergson”, the author discusses in turn the legal and customary ter- 
minology. the growth of representative and responsible government, the 
Imperial Conferences, the Balfour report of 1926, the position of India, 
the form of the constitutional structure, the international and diplomatic 
relations of the dominions, citizenship, commercial, technical, and political 
treaties, defence, and war. It will thus be seen that the entire conception 
of the study is one of evolution. As a consequence, there emerges a 
sense of growth, of achievement, of legal and constitutional progress in 
keeping with the social and political developments of the individual 
nations, while there is preserved a unity which transcends obfuscated 
legal pigeon-holes. The learned author sees a great living organism, 
and he is not too much concerned with finding out how and why it lives, 
but rather with the fact that it is alive. The impression which his book 
leaves on us is that he is vitally interested in the facts of the situation 
to which theories of law must ultimately yield. In the development 
of the study it would be possible here and there to find fault with the 
emphasis or to note occasional lapses from completeness. To point these 
out, however, would be invidious in the work of a foreigner whose 
scholarship is remarkable, since every important statement is carefully 
documented, while the bibliographies are models of their kind. Indeed, 
we know of no foreign scholar so intimately and so thoroughly acquainted 
with the literature of the subject. Dr. Lo Verde need not fear compari- 
son with native scholarship. 

To Professor H. A. Smith and Professor A. Berriedale Keith we are 
indebted for two invaluable collections of documents. Professor Smith’s 
volume is somewhat difficult to evaluate, because of its pioneer nature 
as far as the literature of British law is concerned. He has set himself 
the task, not of discussing the theoretical basis of obligation in inter- 
national law, but of examining its structure in history, ‘‘to indicate the 
bricks and mortar of this structure in so far as they have been contributed 
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by the government of Great Britain”. His book is meant to be the first 
of a series, which, following in some degree the publications of Mr. J. B. 
Moore, will provide British legal, ministerial, and diplomatic opinion 
on international situations in which the United Kingdom was an in- 
terested party. In other words, Mr. Smith hopes, in a series of volumes, 
to present ‘“‘a documentary picture of the attitude officially adopted by 
Great Britain, chiefly through executive and diplomatic agencies, towards 
contemporary problems of international law’. In carrying out this 
purpose, Mr. Smith has inevitably been driven to use many documents 
whose weight is historical rather than legal, but the result has been 
important in that legal and diplomatic opinions and considerations are 
admirably related to their origins, and the due political setting is given 
to the international rights and obligations concerned. All this is of the 
utmost value, because in the past international law has suffered much 
in the empire, as, indeed, has the study of all law, by being divorced 
from its historical settings, without whose careful knowledge it lacks 
authority in its aims and purposes. To get at these facts in international 
law is infinitely more difficult than in private law. Mr. Smith is quite 
conscious of the difficulties of his task; indeed he writes, somewhat 
pathetically, of the small assistance which he has had. The faith that 
is in him—and it is a lively faith—has, however, compelled him to 
advance almost single-handed as the pioneer of a creative idea. Con- 
sidering, then, all the circumstances, it would be unfair to submit Mr. 
Smith’s book to meticulous criticism. To one obvious criticism that 
much of the material is not printed in full, it seems just to say that the 
book is neither a mere collection of documents nor a mere digest. It is 
rather an attempt to narrate the position taken by Great Britain in 
international matters, with long and careful illustrations from con- 
temporary sources. In a sense it is a careful opinion aptly documented 
and referenced. If the aim and purpose of the book are kept in mind 
it must be acknowledged that it is at once both a work of accomplishment 
and of promise. In private law, wise men have long since abandoned 
methods of teaching, which through vicious inbreeding, produced a feeble 
and sickly offspring of legal mechanics. To-day we approach private 
law through life. In a similar approach lies a creative future for inter- 
national law. The ‘‘crabbed text’’ must be submitted to ‘‘the comment” 
—not only of those forces which produce, change, condition all law but 
of those interests and social purposes which it is intended to serve. 
For the United Kingdom Mr. Smith like Nehemiah of old, is doing 
“a great work”’ and we hope that the various and varied Sanballats and 
Geshems will not call him down from its accomplishment. We commend 
this book not only to lawyers and to legal students, but to all serious 
students of British history. 

Professor Keith’s collection is a continuation of the two volumes of 
documents on colonial policy which he issued in 1918; and, with the 
present volume, it is now possible to get a conspectus of the history 
from contemporary sources. The period from 1918 to 1931 is, perhaps, 
the most important in the history of the empire, for the changes which 
took place were remarkable not only for the dramatic forces which lent 
them speed and intensity, but also because they represented a con- 
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ception of empire which joins hands with the realistic political theory 
of the American Revolution. The Balfour report follows inevitably 
from the principles of Madison, Hopkins, Franklin, Wilson, and Jefferson. 
In no other single volume is it possible to view more clearly the various 
forces, which, in a greater or lesser degree, have issued in the Statute of 
Westminster, and in turn have given rise to questions of tendencies and 
implications. Indeed, Mr. Keith has showed an uncanny skill in select- 
ing the most apposite material, and his book is in truth a work of art, 
not a mere compilation. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, after 
reading the book through, it is possible to obtain that most essential 
knowledge of the different social, political, and economic backgrounds 
in the various nations, without which both law and custom lack validity 
and meaning. From this point of view, then, the book ought to become 
a vade mecum for lawyers and especially for students of law and for those 
who train them. If this happens we shall be saved in future from a good 
deal of barren discussion, and those on whose shoulders will lie much 
of the burden of the future will learn that legal categories are not absolute 
or even real, that the issues are not as simple as a geometrical axiom, 
and that the law and custom of the empire are least of all to be found 
in the average text-book or learned from the average professor of consti- 
tutional law. All this emerges with cumulative force and clarity from 
Mr. Keith’s selections. With excellent judgment and fine selective skill, 
which carefully avoid anything like partizanship, Mr. Keith has fitted 
the leading documents of the period into the conditions out of which 
they grew; and, with illustrative speeches and memoranda, he has 
galvanized them into living contributions to historical and legal evolution. 
It is an evolution, doubtless intensified by events, but one whose real 
and inevitable processes lay implicitly in the grant of responsible govern- 
ment. From Mr. Keith’s introduction also we gain an admirable sense 
of fitting progress, of constitutional realities. The legal powers of the 
parliament of the United Kingdom remain in law—‘‘it cannot limit the 
powers of a successor’’—but it is governed, as the learned author says, 
by the social fact that “it is equally clear that it can declare a consti- 
tutional principle which will be far more binding than any mere law’”’. 
Were this fact recognized as clearly as Mr. Keith recognizes it, we should 
have been spared many pages of unprofitable learning and, above all, 
unnecessary and dangerous irritations. Then, too, to those to whom 
legal definitions have a kind of mystical value, Mr. Keith is not afraid 
to say that ‘‘the Dominions are sovereign international states in the 
sense that the king in respect of each of his Dominions (Newfoundland 
excepted) is such a state in the eyes of international law’. Mr. Keith, 
in this connection, sees an evolution in type which is the necessary 
complement of the changes in municipal law and custom. The book is— 
as with all Mr. Keith’s books—admirably and fully indexed. In anew 
edition, however, we hope that the source of each document will be 
placed in close connection with it and not in a general list of sources 
at the beginning. The present method of reference is inconvenient, and 
the change suggested will add value to the most important and best 
edited volume of its time. 

Finally to Professor Keith’s remarkable industry and to his almost 
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unchallenged authority in constitutional law we owe perhaps the best 
general manual available in the constitutional law of the Britis h domin- 
ions. In some respects it is a companion volume to his selection of 
documents already referred to. Here we have the law—cold, un- 
calculating, passionless; in the former we have the inner life, the social 
groupings, the forces behind the law, which condition its functionings, 
or which rob it of effectual operation. To students of Mr. Keith's 
learned articles in the legal journals there is little in his book that is new. 
What is of value is the co-ordination of the legal system in a convenient 
and accurate treatise, whose tone is on the whole admirable, and whose 
vcrious chapters disclose an insight, increasing with each new book, 
into the diversities of interests and of the idiosyncratic purposes within 
the grouped nations. It must be acknowledged at once that no one can 
possibly hope to view all these and to produce a generally accepted 
result. Indeed, within each nation are opinions—right, middle, and 
left—which render even national generalizations dangerous and some- 
times frictional. In the light of all this, and recognizing the inherent 
difficulties of the subject-matter, Mr. Keith has been eminently success- 
ful. It would be possible here an id there to point to a sharp phrase, 
or the expression of a rigid position; but it is enough to say with due 
respect that Mr. Keith has disclosed an adaptation of view whicl 
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create it; and, if there be that wi// it will always transcend law. The 
empire is, as Mr. Keith himself says, a commonwealth; and, in viewing 
it as at present legally organized, the concept of a common weal colours 
Mr. Keith's pages. 

To review in detail Mr. Keith's book would require almost a treatise 
in itself and it is only px ssible to note certain points of interest. Mr 
Keith once more makes clear the difference between legal secession and 
peaceful departure from the empire. A good deal of discussion has been 
vitiated owing to failure to keep clear this distinction. There is nothing 
of value in trying to clothe the will to secede with legal forms. As we 
have said the only ultimate sanction of inter-imperial law is the will for 
unity. If that will is absent, no amount of legal argument is to the point. 
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There is nothing to be ashamed of in a national aspiration which lies 
outside that unifying will; but it is better to depart peacefully—regret- 
fully for us, and indeed tragic in the light of a storm-tossed clash of 
sovereignties—and not to waste time, to increase irritations in trying 
to fit a non-existant wil] into a non-existant principle of law. Students 
will, in addition, turn to read with care Mr. Keith’s discussion of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act and of the clause which deals with it in the 
Statute of Westminster and to his examination of the office of governor- 
general and of the remarkable and unnecessary anomalies connected 
with it. 

Most interesting, however, are those pages which deal with the Irish 
Free State. No wise person would seriously care to discuss in detail 
the present situation, but it is possible from the developments to point 
quite objectively to certain possibilities and implications. It is well 
indeed, in the light of future discussions to realize that long before the 
present tragic situation had arisen, long before there was any serious 
issue of secession, the Irish Free State had made certain constitutional 
advances. Her ministers actually advise the king direct on foreign 
affairs. Her own new great seal i is in use for the issuing of any necessary 
full powers. She deals directly with the Foreign Office and not through 
the ] dominion Office, and her own fob-seal is not used to seal the envelope 
contal ining the letter of credence signed by the sovereign. These devel )p- 
me nts suggest important implications to Mr. Keith: 

\Vhat has been done by the Irish Free State can of course be done by every Domin 
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rd to the present situation Mr. Keith has important 
remarks to make. In connection with the oath in the Anglo-Iris! 
Agreement of 1921, he makes it clear that as far as the constitution is 
concerned the Free State has full powers under the Statute of West- 
minster to act without regard to the Imperial Act of 1922 establishing 
Irish constitution; but, adds Mr. Keith: 
the point is the Irish constitution itself, and no intelligible argument on legal 
grounds to defend the proposal of Mr. De Valera has been adduced. The object 
that a treaty should not be made part of municipal law is clearly irrelevant; the 
point is that it has been made part of the law by a Constituent Assembly to which 
the Irish Parliament on Irish theory owes its being and by which it was accorded 
only limited powers. The solution would rather have consisted in the creatior 
of a new Constituent Assembly representing the people to revise their mandate 
to the legislature. Such action, though extra-legal, would not have been subject 
to the serious legal objectives of the present procedure.................2.05. 
The constitution rests on its own foundations and this is formed by an Act of the 
Constituent Assembly of 1922. . . . it must be remembered that the constitution 
can be altered at present by an ordinary Act. . . .It is sufficient then to enact 
what is desired and to state that it is a constitutional amendment so as to oust the 
rule that the enactment must be read subject to the constitution. 
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The argument is clearly of interest. Meanwhile the oath has been 
removed, and no one seems to worry much about any possible effects 
on the empire. 
Much more important, however, are Mr. Keith’s remarks about the 
land annuities: 
The latest of the abortive conferences with Mr. De Valera has failed to end a 
tariff war of grave consequences to both countries, but the memoranda published 
on October 29 reveal the British government appealing with some inconsistency to 
international law in support of its claim that the financial settlements of 1923 and 
1926 required no ratification. Mr. De Valera on the other hand relies on a funda- 
mental constitutional doctrine, the rule that an engagement by a minister is subject 
to the approval of Parliament, and denies that the action of the Free State in 
respect of the agreements amounts to a confirmation of either. . . . it may be 
hoped that a dispute on which so much can be pleaded on both sides may soon be 
settled in a prudent spirit of reconciliation. 


Since the above paragraph was written Mr. Keith has returned to the 
issues in February, 1933. It is important that his estimate should be 
put on record: 
The British Government in general admittedly stands for the view that inter- 
national law is not applicable between the various parts of the Commonwealth, 
but one of its chief contentions against the [Irish Free] State rests on the view that 
the agreement for a financial settlement of 1926 did not require ratification from 
the point of view of international law. The Free State again stresses in its con- 
tentions the constitutional doctrine that no government by its executive authority 
can pledge a country to pay moneys so as to create an obligation binding on that 
country. Any such compact is concluded on the basis of the essential constitutional 
understanding that the assent of Parliament is necessary for the homologation 
of the undertaking. . . .It is not therefore possible to dismiss as wholly untenable 
the claim that in its nature the agreement of 1926 was a mere governmental accord 
which cannot be insisted upon by one government against another, if the latter 
decides on national grounds that the settlement can no longer be deemed just. 
The Free State argument from constitutional practice is of special interest, because 
it rests on a principle which all the courts of the empire have stressed, the inability 
of the executive to usurp the functions of Parliament and to bind a country to pay 
money. . . .The conclusion seems unavoidable that the effect of a governmental 
compact under the common law of the British Commonwealth is merely to impose 
an obligation to seek parliamentary sanction, and that without such sanction the 
compact is ineffective.! 
In the light of the appeal to international law there is something 
ambiguous in the refusal of an international tribunal of settlement. 
Perhaps Mr. Keith unconsciously suggests the reasons, when he points 
out that, if the agreements between His Majesty’s various governments 
were recognized by the government of the United Kingdom as engage- 
ments in international law, then those for trade preferences made at the 
Ottawa Conference ‘‘would be rendered nugatory by the operation of 
most favoured nation treaties’. One does not like to believe that the 
first-fruits of Ottawa are bitter with pain to the empire, and that once 
again it is necessary to warn in the immortal words of Burke against 


1Journal of Comparative Leyislation, XV (1), Feb., 1933, 117-8. 
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“cockets and clearances’, against the ‘gross and the material’, and to 
recall Elgin’s scathing denunciation of the empire as a hotbed for 
“forcing commerce and manufactures’’. 

Finally for those who delight in the puzzles of legal categories it is 
well to note that Mr. Keith, in a legal text-book where categories cannot 
be avoided, says: ‘““The character of inter-imperial relations is complex 

. . . the type of state represented by the Dominions does not conform 
absolutely to any type hitherto recognized, but that is no ground for 
denying international personality or state character.”’ For those who 
like such discussions—so meaningless for a world in agony—Mr. Keith’s 
new book ought to provide food which will build up the bone and tissue 
of serious thought. It will in every way add to Mr. Keith’s reputation 
as a scholar, and, in addition, it will do much to show how urbanity 
and good taste are not incompatible with the discussion of highly ex- 
plosive legal and social problems. 

W. P. M. KENNEDY 
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Inventatre des - t délibérations du conseil supérieur de la Nouvelle 
France de 1717 &@ 1760. Par PIERRE-GEORGES Roy. Volume I. 
(Archives de la Province de Québec.) Beauceville: L’Eclaireur, 
Limitée. 1932. Pp. 355. ($2.00) 

Inventaire des proces-verbaux des grands voyers conservés aux Archives de 
la Province de Québec. Par PIERRE-GEORGES Roy. Volume VI. 
(Archives de la Province de Québec.) Beauceville: L’Eclaireur, 
Limitée. 1932. Pp. 303. ($2.00 

THE summaries of the judgments of the Superior Council after 1716, 

edited by M. Pierre-Georges Roy, may well prove to be the most 

generally valuable of the recent publications of the Quebec Archives. 

M. Roy explains that the publication in full of the acts of the Council 

after 1717 would fill twenty to twenty-five volumes, and these summaries, 

of which the first volume has now appeared, promise in the near future 

a readily available and fruitful source for the student of social, legal, 

constitutional, and political history—for there were lively politics in old 

Quebec. This volume includes the calendars of the judgments of the 

Ce macil from January 11, 1717, to April 26, 1728, covering the material 

of nine cahiers (unnumbered) in the originals at Quebec. It is a rich 

harvest with which to supplement the Correspondance générale at Ottawa, 
even apart from its more immediate value as genealogical manna. 

This continues the legal history of an orderly but litigious race. 
Disputes over property and trade naturally occupy most of the Council’s 
time, and provide an invaluable source for the future history of the 
administration of the Custom of Paris in Canada. Seignorial cases are 
not uncommon, but in this volume they add nothing to our present 
knowledge. We are alre< familiar with the frequent difficulties of 







minors and widows under frontier conditions and assisted into court by 
the nature of the Roman fan aw laws Instances of appeal are prese mted 
from all the royal j juri sdict , including the Prevoty at Quebec and th« 


Admiralty. In the great cuajocity of cases the decisions of the lower 
courts are maintained. The dignity of these courts and of other author- 
ities is co against improper and derogatory statements in plead- 
ings (e.g., March 7, 1718, and February 19, 1727), and one delinquent at 
least was mat de publicly to apologize to a judge (April 20, 1721). The 
record of registering édits, arréts, reglements, and ordonnances as tl 
rrived from France is given and should be chec ked against the Cones: - 
> mdance générale to discover any significance in what was not registered 
on arrival from France. Brevets of concessions, evidence of noblesse, and 
commissions are likewise registered. Intendant’s commissions or pro- 
visions are also registered for the clerks of the Council. Judicial officers 
are received in Council, and arréts assured their personal and moral 
qualifications. The attorney-general was frequently commissioned to 
review a case for the Council (e.g., March 13, 1724, for a typical case); 
many cases were referred to individual members of the Council for a 





collection and sifting of evidence, sometimes away from Quebec; similar 
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special commissioners might be appointed from outside the Council as 
experts and their decisions or the decisions of appointed arbiters would 
be confirmed by the Council later (August 2, 1723, and October 1, 1725, 
for arbitrated disputes). New evidence, either as records from junior 
courts or from new persons in a case, was often demanded to supplement 
the data presented to the Council (e.g., January 8, 1720, July 1, 1720). 
The Council referred cases occasionally to the intendant (March 11, 
1720, February 17, 1726), and the Intendant Dupuy in this way and 
through delegation of cases to his personal supporters in the Council 
appears to have concentrated business in a few hands (see the summer of 
1727). But fines for fol appel were actually enforced (e.g., August 26, 
1720). The captains of militia were rarely used in this period as local 
commissioners (August 8, 1718); it will be interesting to see in the next 
volume whether, as we might expect under the Intendant Hocquart, they 
come into more frequent reference. It is interesting to note that the 
“experts” investigating a dispute between a seigneur and his censiiaires 
might themselves be habitants (September 5, 1718). Sumptuary regu- 
lations were infrequent, especially for the rural districts, but the butcher 
trade in Quebec received frequent attention. 

This will suggest briefly the material to be found after a cursory 
reading of the first volume; the material is valuable but not unexpected. 
It is perhaps regrettable that the last cahier closed before the dramatic 
meeting of the summer of 1728 at the crisis in Dupuy’s constitutional 
troubles. Conciliar acts of January 5, 12, 26, February 3, 16, March 1, 
8, April 6, 12, 1728, bear on this matter, and formally confirm a narrative 
of which we have other information, though very little that is published. 

An index of names for the volumes of summaries and for the complete 
judgments to 1717, already published, is promised at the end of the task. 
A subject index dealing with types of procedure, sections of the Custom 
of Paris, or other organisation of the subject-matter of cases, and of 
documents registered from Paris would be a difficult task but might be 
worth the time it would require. These volumes will become among the 
most familiar in later works of scholarship in this period. 

The summaries of the acts of the grands voyers have been completed 
with the recent publication of the sixth and last volume. The volumes 
contain the dates of all acts, designation of the roads or bridges con- 
cerned, and considerable supplementary material—reports, letters, 
memoranda, efc., dealing with communications. The acts of the first 
grands voyers have been supplemented with those of the junior officers of 
that title in Montreal and Three Rivers—in volumes III and IV, pub- 
lished in 1930—and of the deputy voyers in the different districts down 
to 1841. The last volume summarizes acts of the grands voyers in the 
different parishes down to the same date, and at the end is a list of the 
commissions of voierie. The historian concerned with colonisation and 
settlement will find these summaries even more valuable than will the 
administrative historian who would still have to get a little more detail 
for what interests him. The careful arrangement of the work makes an 
index unnecessary. In format, and as far as a cursory examination 
shows, in accuracy, these records reach the highest standards of the work 
of the department. 

H. M. THoMas 
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Rapport de l’archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1931-1932. Par 
PIERRE-GEORGES Roy. Québec: Rédempti Paradis. 1932. Pp. 
xiv, 451. 
Tuis twelfth and latest report of M. Pierre-Georges Roy maintains the 
high standard which the more recent numbers had led us to expect. In 
particular, four documents are added to the published sources of Canadian 
history: the Abbé Caron continues his summaries of the correspondence 
of the bishops of Quebec, and M. Massicotte his calendar of voyageurs’ 
engagements for the upper country, as recorded at Montreal; added to 
these are two journals of the Seven Years’ War in America, one military 
and one naval. 

The Abbé Caron’s work for this year covers the letters of Bishop 
Denaut from 1794 to 1806. Mgr Denaut continued to reside in his living 
of Longueuil and consequently the historian has a richer store of admin- 
istrative knowledge and political narrative in his letters than is usually 
the case with a bishop living in his Quebec palace. Episcopal problems 
were less dramatic in these years than they had been during the reorgan- 
ization after the conquest and the American invasion, but the new troub- 
ling of souls brought about by the French Revolution called for temperate 
if firm leadership. If the governors-general, then, were perhaps not so 
quick to sympathize and agree as had been Carleton and Haldimand, 
there were indeed friends of the bishop in council—especially Grant, and 
the chief justice was generous. The selection of the Abbé Plessis, for 
years episcopal secretary at Quebec and intimate with English-speaking 
circles (including the “‘lord Bishop’’) as coadjutor to Bishop Denaut in 
Quebec, reflects the political and social significance of the official; the 
difficulty in getting Bishop Plessis’s position authorized and his conse- 
cration effected illustrates the interruption in the even flow of papal 
administration during the democratic turmoils of the Napoleonic era in 
Italy. Many points of the church's constitutional law and practice were 
settled during these years. Marriages before witnesses only, without the 
parish priest, or before Protestant ministers or magistrates where there 
was no Catholic priest, continued to form a frequent source of irregu- 
larity. Patronal feast days in more than one parish had degenerated into 
scandalous occasions of improper holiday, and Bishop Denaut deprived 
the guilty parishes of ecclesiastical sanction for their gala occasions. 
Catholics, especially at Kingston, still drifted into Protestant churches. 
English-speaking Catholics in Halifax were discovering new strained 
relations with their Protestant neighbours, and Father Edmund Burke, 
sent from Upper Canada for the purpose, did much to simplify the work 
of the distant Canadian bishop, whose vicar-general he was. Bishop 
Denaut visited the eastern colony in person, going by way of Boston. 
But he did not meet his colleague of Baltimore with whom he had been 
trying to establish fraternal and informally helpful relations during the 
delayed transfer of Michigan territory to American control, first political 
and later ecclesiastical. Bishop Denaut wrote on many matters in 
sprightly and intimate fashion to his coadjutor in Quebec, not without 
anger when it was provoked against indiscipline in the parishes. Alto- 
gether his administration strikes the reader of these calendars as intel- 
ligent and useful, for it was deeply stamped with common sense. 
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This latest instalment of M. Massicotte’s valuable list of contracts 
for the upper country is perhaps a little sparse in information for the 
economic historian but is rich in material for the genealogist. The period 
covered in this year’s extracts is from January 1, 1753, to April 1, 1758, 
and includes, therefore, the record of the growing control of Joseph Cadet, 
the commissary, in the upper posts. By a coincidence the volume of 
summaries of the judgments of the Superior Council, also published this 
year, records the emergence of Joseph Cadet into legal majority and into 
an important place in the trade of butcher at Quebec, almost forty years 
before his celebrated government contract of 1756. 

The military mémoire of the Chevalier de la Pause, a subaltern and 
then company commander in the Régiment de Guyenne, is published 
from a copy in Quebec, and gives interesting details of the campaigns of 
that regiment during most of Montcalm’s tenure of command in Canada 
—especially at the beginning and end. It will throw light on some 
problems of military administration including that of co-operation 
between militia and regular marines and troops, a problem which bothered 
the Canadian governor-general and his French commander-in-chief con- 
siderably. La Pause had long experience as an aide-major and is authori- 
tative on matters which came within his scope, but is less reliable on 
Indian affairs. The reviewer cannot estimate his reliability, however, 
when he states that the Indians, on selling captives of oversea race, asked 
for a higher price for a black man than for a white. M. Chapais used 
and cited this mémoire in his biography of Montcalm. 

The naval journal, that of the Chevalier de Rossell, a junior officer 
on the Duc de Bourgogne at Louisbourg in 1757, is published from the 
original in Quebec. It is less varied in interest than La Pause’s work, 
but throws a little light on naval administration under most exasperating 
circumstances and provides further evidence of the wretchedness of naval 
life in the eighteenth century. Interesting references are made to the 
Indian intelligence service in the French interests at Halifax. 

A portrait of Bishop Denaut provides the frontispiece; the other 
pictures in the volume are of the new Archives building at Quebec and 
of some of the historical replicas now stored there. They are appropriate, 
for the department is now fully established and organized in its new 
roomy and beautiful quarters. The personal index of this volume seems 
to be complete though there is no subject index for the valuable material 
it contains. The smaller type used for the published summaries and 
documents detracts hardly at all from a student's convenience and makes 
possible a volume of manageable size, but it does unfortunately deaden 

the interest of the two mémoires when read as personal stories rather than 
as “‘source material’. 


H. M. Tuomas 


The Maritime and Colonial Expansion of England under the Stuarts (1603- 
1714). By A. D. INNEs. London: Sampson Low, Marston and 
Company. 1931. Pp. xii, 376. (12s. 6d.) 

THE subject of this volume is not one which can be said to have suffered 

from any very obvious neglect in the past. But despite this wealth of 

knowledge, or possibly because of it, a book of this kind is welcome. It 
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provides to the average reader, and even to the moderately well informed 
reader, a useful and reliable guide to a movement, which, to be appre- 
ciated at its true value, must be seen as a united whole. That is the 
true perspective from which to view the growth of the empire in the 
seventeenth century. Only by emphasizing this broader unity, within 
which a variety of particular motives operated, is it possible to place 
each individual undertaking, whether the settling of Virginia, the planting 
of ‘choice grain” in Massachusetts, or the establishment of trading posts 
in the Indian empire or on Hudson Bay, in its proper relation to the 
whole. 

Mr. Innes follows a well worn path in tracing the foundations of 
empire from the work of the Elizabethans, and he does so without any 
dangerous originality of interpretation. The sanctifying halo of pat- 
riotism and piety continues to cling in all its resplendent lustre about 
the plundering expe ditions of Drake and his fellows, and the connection 
between their attacks on the Spanish empire and the subsequent plan- 
tation of the first American colonies is stated in its usual form. Emphasis 
is placed on the work of the chartered companies, whose commercial 
ventures provided the real impetus to empire-building, and it is from a 
study of their activity that the essential unity of imperial growth in the 
century can best be seen. 

There is, of course, very little in this volume which refers directly to 
the history of Canada in the seventeenth century, but there is much that 
is closely related to the later history of the dominion; for it was in this 

‘entury, and as a result of the achievements here recorded, that the 
( ch iracter of the empire was determined, and the material power created 
which was to assure the triumph of the English-speaking race in North 
America. Three separate aspects of this development are traced con- 
currently—the growth of commercial supremacy in the east, the foun- 
dation of colonies in America and the West Indies, and the building up 
of a naval power adequate to the needs of these world-wide interests— 
and the subject-matter is arranged in such a manner as to keep before 
the mind of the reader at all times the essential unity of the whole 
movement. 

Probably the best parts of the book are the chapters on the growth 
f the East India Company, where the author is on ground which he has 
already traversed in more detail. The sections on the foundation of the 
American colonies and the establishment of the colonial system are less 
satisfactory. Neither in his bibliographical note, nor in his text, does 
the author show much evidence of familiarity with recent work on this 
subject. The colonial system, based upon the Navigation Acts of the 
period of the restoration, was a thoroughly natural and logical develop- 
ment from the beginnings made during the period of Puritan rule, and 
Mr. Innes does not produce any evidence to warrant the belief in a 
radical change of motive behind that policy in the two periods. No 
student of imperial history will disagree with Mr. Innes in the impor- 
tance which he attaches to the decade of Puritan rule, both in respect of 
its material achievements, and in respect of the missionary spirit which 
it gave to imperial thought. ‘‘When we consider’’, said a preacher of 
the period, in language which, mutatis mutandis, finds its echo in our 
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own day, ‘‘how fully the Gospel has been imparted to our land, and how 
we abound in shipping and all necessary equipment, we must realise that 
we have been destined for some great purpose. If we would but cast 
our bread upon the waters, we might count on a generous return in 
material as well as spiritual blessings.’’ The Navigation Ordinance of 
1651 was the most effective method of casting bread upon the waters 
that could have been devised, and the material blessings which resulted 
from it were evident to all, both before and after the restoration of 
Charles II. It is a little difficult to understand why the navigation 
system of the commonwealth should be regarded as statesmanship of a 
high order, while similar measures passed during the reign of Charles IJ, 
in response to even more urgent pressure from the commercial interests, 
should be regarded as so many measures designed to fill the gaping 
poc kets of a profligate Stuart king, intent on his secret and sinister design 
of absolutism and popery. Mr. Innes is orthodox Whig in his interpre- 
tation of Stuart history. 

Apart from some repetition and some obscure passages, resulting 
from an attempt to overload sentences, the book is well written; and 
while it contains little that is new, either in material or in interpretation, 
it does form a genuinely useful addition to the literature of a subject 
which will never lose either its interest or its importance for the English- 
speaking people. 

D. J. McDouUGALL 


Lord Loudoun in North America. By STANLEY McCrory PARGELLIs. 
(Yale historical publications, studies, VII.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. 
vi, 399. ($4.00) 

Lorp LOUDOUN was commander-in-chief in North America from July, 

1756, to March, 1758. ‘‘This book’’, we are told, “is neither a biography 

of Loudoun nor a history of his campaigns.’’ To the former of these 

limitations the author scrupulously adheres—Professor  P: irgellis is 
clearly not a biographer of the new school. There are, however, two 
chapters on campaigns, one on “‘Shirley and Oswego’’, and one on the 
movement towards Louisbourg in 1757. Shirley is much blamed, chiefly 
for allowing himself to become the tool of interested colonials. The 

Louisbourg story, once included, deserved to be treated more fully. The 

chronological development of Loudoun’s plans is discoverable ae 

through the aid of footnotes; the opinions of the council of war at 

Halifax are not made clear; the incontinent abandonment of the cam- 

paign is too briefly handled. Mr. Pargellis finds the Atlantic winds 

chiefly to blame for the fiasco, and among human agents William Pitt, 
who erred once in ordering Loudoun to Louisbourg instead of to Quebec, 
and again in failing to inform him of the arrangements made at home. 

Loudoun escapes scot free. 

The central theme of the book is the relation between the commander- 
in-chief and the civil government, linked up with the project of military 
union of the colonies. The importance of the part played by the Duke 
of Cumberland in the latter project and in American military affairs 
generally is well brought out. Loudoun was the first commander-in-chief 
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to receive a commission under the great seal; its terms were sufficiently 
ambiguous to allow him to fancy his authority over civil governors 
greater than practical politics would tolerate, as he himself soon realized. 
He did, however, extend the influence of the military command in civil 
affairs, usually with the co-operation of the governors, Pownall excepted. 
With the assemblies he was, inevitably, less successful. The general 
nature of the conflict between the regular army and the assemblies will 
be familiar to most readers; the many specific incidents here recited will 
amplify their knowledge. Especially thorough are the accounts of re- 
cruiting and quartering, the former containing valuable information 
about the relative proportion of colonial and imperial enlistments. After 
Loudoun’s recall the policy of military union was abandoned, to be 
revived under Gage. The author describes Gage’s powers as essentially 
a revival of Loudoun’s, and he regards Loudoun as a centre of military 
rather than of colonial unity. Yet he does seem to express sympathy, 
in a bibliographical note, with the ‘‘vice-regal’’ conception of the office 
propounded, most recently, by Professor Carter. Mr. Pargellis would 
like to have seen both Loudoun’s plan and the commander himself given 
a longer trial, and again blames Pitt for the abandonment of both, though 
fairly explaining Pitt’s point of view. Pitt, indeed, comes near to being 
the villain of the whole story. There is a stimulating, if not quite con- 
vincing, argument designed to show that, if Loudoun’s methods had been 
followed, the war in America might well have ended a year before it did. 

A sixty-page chapter entitled “The administration of the army” 
contains much valuable information. The section on the purchase 
system is excellent, that on pay and subsistence, while necessarily com- 
plicated, is very helpful. There are shorter accounts of engineers, 
artillery, ordnance, medical services, chaplains, and courts martial, some 
of them over-simplified, but all useful. Comparison is, of course, sug- 
gested with the corresponding chapter in E. E. Curtis’s Organization of 
the British army in the American Revolution (1926). Dates apart, the 
accounts are found to complement rather than to duplicate one another. 
Curtis deals mainly with the organization of the army at home, citing for 
the most part printed sources; Pargellis discusses chiefly the army in 
America, using original documents. It is noteworthy that Pargellis 
nowhere mentions this sister volume in the Yale historical studies. In 
spite of these books we still have need of a technical study of British 
military organization in America, dealing not so much with relations 
with the civil power in the colonies as with the interior economy of the 
army itself, the staff, relations between various arms of the service, 
channels of communication, and other matters, an understanding of which 
would serve to make military documents less bewildering to the layman 
than they now are—if possible even less bewildering than they were to 
many officers of that day. The Bouquet, Amherst, Haldimand, Gage, 
Clinton, and Carleton papers are only some of the storehouses, outside of 
the Public Record Office, which would have to be ransacked. 

This otherwise excellent book is marred by one grave defect—under- 
documentation. It is based, even more than are most such studies, on 
manuscript material. The Loudoun papers in the Huntingdon Library 
are extensively utilized for the first time. Material from the Cumberland 
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papers and from a host of other documents, the intricate ‘‘paper work”’ 
of the army, is represented. It is a pity that the author has not been 
careful to give those who follow him more assistance than he does. 
Scores of references, proper to be included, are omitted altogether; others 
are grouped in such a fashion as to make the documents discoverable 
indeed but only after unnecessary trouble. Dates are sometimes omitted 
from letters, and the date “‘received’’ rarely given. Documents in the 
Loudoun papers are not cited if versions exist in the Public Record Office, 
though these collections are separated by an ocean andacontinent. The 
index is incomplete. It should also be mentioned that the narrative 
ends too abruptly. We are not told the date of Loudoun’s recall, nor 
when he abandoned his command. A footnote at least might have been 
devoted to his declining years. Students of the Seven Years’ War will 
regret these defects, but in general their gratitude to Professor Pargellis 
will be very deep. 
S. MorLEyY Scott 


General Gage’s Informers: New Material upon Lexington and Concord. 
Benjamin Thompson as Loyalist and the Treachery of Benjamin 
Church, jr. By ALLEN FReENcH. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The 
University of Michigan Press. 1932. Pp. xv, 207. 

Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by EDMUND C. 
BuRNETT. Volume VI: March 1, 1781, to December 31, 1782. 
Washington, D.C.: Published by Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. 1933. Pp. liii, 599. 

Mr. FRENCH is an authority on his period and this book reaches a high 

level of thoroughness. In the Gage papers, bought and given to the 

University of Michigan by Mr. W. L. Clements to whom the book is 

dedicated, Mr. French has found hitherto unexplored material. Research, 

he says, by the way, has plucked away many romantic trappings of the 

Revolution. “Particularly it has suffered the loss of the Englishman 

as villain. ... Paul Revere’s ride has been reduced to prose” (p. 4). 

In April, 1775, the British army, under General Gage, was shut up in 

Boston by armed men, not yet an army, but soon to be one with Washing- 

ton as commander. Most of New England was in turmoil; the rebels 

were gathering arms and stores, and it was important that, if possible, 

Gage should check the movement in time. The result was that he sent 

out the force on the night of April 18 which—when opposed by colonial 

militia—fought its way past Lexington to Concord, destroyed stores 
there, and then marched back to Boston, harassed all the way, with loss 
of life on both sides. The incident stands out as the most momentous 
in the history of the United States, since it led to the open warfare of the 

Revolution, and naturally it has been thoroughly studied. Benjamin 

Thompson, who became a famous man of science and was ennobled by 

Bavaria as Count Rumford, was with the rebels at the time, though he 

soon came out openly as Loyalist. Mr. French, not, one feels, without 

a certain wish to prove his case, now brings evidence to show that 

Thompson was instrumental in conveying to Gage in Boston information 

that caused him to strike when it seemed that the blow might be most 

effective. Thompson has a high reputation. He founded later the 
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Royal Institution in London and also a professorship at Harvard, this 
last, Mr. French suggests, in amendment for his earlier treachery. This 
seems far-fetched and on the question of treason one may remark that 
rebels in arms against their sovereign have by tradition no claim to the 
amenities of war and that it is deemed proper to use against them any 
method for destruction. By military law the fate of a rebel when caught 
is execution. There can be no treason to destroy treason. 

The case of Dr. Church is different. He was high in the councils of 
the provincial congress of Massachusetts and is accused of giving treason- 
able information to Howe, who succeeded Gage at Boston. In the fever 
of the time, with the unpleasant human habit of accepting scandalous 
charges until evidence is offered in rebuttal, the mob so raged at Church, 
that, though his release was ordered, he remained in prison for safety. 
The mob destroyed his wife’s house and left her and her children desolate. 
Mr. French distinguishes between Thompson and Church by saying that 
the one was a genuine British patriot while the other sold himself for 
gold, and became the first conspicuous traitor to the Revolution with 
Benedict Arnold later in the rdle. Church’s end was tragic. He was 
exiled to the West Indies with the threat of death should he return, and 
the merchantship in which he sailed was never heard of again. 


The volume of letters of members of the Congress is, like its predeces- 
sors, carefully edited and well printed and indexed. It covers the im- 
portant period of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and the 
agreement in Paris as to terms of peace, not, however, finally ratified 
until the following year. The letters give only side- lights from a variety 
of people, many of them quite unimportant. On Canada we have little. 
There is a letter from General Sullivan, who devastated the country of 
the Mohawks, proposing a feint against Canada. On the Loyalists there 
is almost nothing beyond the remark of General Greene, who was facing 
Cornwallis, that in North Carolina Whigs and Tories seemed likely to 
de ‘populate the country by their killings (p. 61). There is no tone of 
relenting in regard to the seizure of Loyalist property. Much of the 
material relates to the refusal of the states to pay the subventions made 
by Congress. A proposal that they should levy for this purpose a duty 
of five per cent. met with furious opposition. Money collected by the 
states to meet federal needs was used by them for their own purposes. 
Then as now in the politics of the United States the cultivation of local 
popularity blocked the carrying out of a national policy. On May 16, 
1782, Robert Morris, the secretary of the treasury, said that with eight 
million dollars as the quarterly instalment from the states he had re- 
ceived nothing except $5,500 from New Jersey on account of its quota 
of $485,679 (p. xv). The feeling in the states against taxes called for Uy 
Congress ran parallel with that against the Stamp Act imposed by Great 
Britain. The British jeer was true enough that the American army was 
fed, paid, and clothed by France. Pity ‘tis that Britain's folly of 
coercion had caused her colonies to appeal to France. 

Many problems come to the front during this period and rivalry and 
indifference prevented the solution of any of them. The depreciated 
currency was all but worthless. The army was unpaid and growing 
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mutinous. Vermont, defiant in tone, would not come into the union 
unless given territory claimed by New Hampshire and New York. It 
was inevitable that the federal government should secure control of the 
western lands but Virginia, Pennsylvania, and even Connecticut long 
refused to surrender their claims. After the surrender of Cornwallis in 
October, 1781, the temper of George III in regard to acknowledging inde- 
pendence was unyielding and the letters reveal an acute fear that France 
and Spain would make separate treaties and leave the colonies to carry 
on the struggle single-handed. The commissioners sent to Paris to nego- 
tiate terms of peace were not a happy family. Franklin, it was said, had 
instructions to accept the decisions of the French ministers in negotia- 
tions, while John Jay was ardently anti-French. John Adams had no 
confidence in Franklin whom Arthur Lee describes in a letter to James 
Warren as “‘a dishonest and incapable man”’ ready to sell his country 
(p. 389). As the event proved, a most effective supporter of American 
claims in Paris was the British representative, Richard Oswald, prepared 
not to sell but to give away even Canada. If he could only have the 
assurance of free trade, frontiers, he thought, did not matter. On the 
whole, the letters give the impression of unity on the one problem of 
independence but of jealousy and apathy in the individual states. The 
editor concludes his excellent preface with the comment that, though 
recognized as a nation, ‘‘the states were yet to become, in very truth, 
united’’. 


GEORGE M. WRONG 


New York in the Critical Period, 1783-1789. By E. WILDER SPAULDING. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1932. Pp. xiii, 334. 
($4.50) 

WHILE the Massachusetts Historical Society holds perhaps the highest 

rank in the societies of its type in the United States for its notable series 

of publications, the New York State Historical Association is now making 

a start with a volume of brilliant research that places it at once high in 

its class. Mr. Spaulding’s volume is number one in the new series. It is 

the outcome of exhaustive research in material in print, including news- 
papers, and in manuscripts. The formidable list of authorities extends 
to twenty-four pages; the footnotes are copious; and yet, as Professor 

Dixon Ryan Fox, the president of the association, says, the narrative is 

in a style so clear as to ‘“‘hold attention . . . in an Adirondack cabin as well 

as in the scholar’s study”’ (p. vii). 

Next perhaps to Massachusetts, which began the American Revo- 
lution and sent many Loyalist exiles to Nova Scotia, New York had the 
greatest influence on the future of Canada. For a time New York was 
pretty evenly divided between the opposing sides and Whig victory 
meant in the end the exile of some forty thousand Loyalists and the con- 
fiscation of their extensive lands. Perhaps because in New York the 
Loyalists were formidable in numbers, coercion of them was there more 
highly organized than in any other colony. No doubt feeling on the side 
of the rebels was embittered by the British hold on the City of New York 
during the war and by foraging expeditions from the Tory city. It thus 
happens that we have in New York the Loyalist and the Whig outlook in 
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sharp contrast. In attacking the Loyalists the Whigs had the cogent 
logic of gain. George Clinton may well be considered the most powerful 
and persistent of the enemies of the Loyalists. He had been with 
Washington in the struggle at New York in 1776; he fought against Sir 
John Johnson in the Mohawk country, where feeling against the Loyalists 
was most embittered; and later as governor of New York he showed his 
enduring hatred by declaring that he had rather roast in hell than show 
mercy to a damned Tory. His published papers form an important 
contribution to Loyalist history. Though John Jay spoke in strong 
terms against Clinton’s unjust fury he remained popular, the champion 
of state rights against federal authority and a proponent of the enduring 
hatred of the British that made them devils and their foes saints. 

If this note is now softening it is due to the free spirit of research like 
that shown in Mr. Spaulding’s book. He quotes Chancellor Livingston 
as agreeing with Washington in 1783 that depravity was general in the 
mass of the people. The commercial world was all but bankrupt. The 
British excluded the republic from trade with the West Indies that 
the colonies had enjoyed. A spirit was abroad of such violence that in 
1788 a mob attacked the hospital in New York where bodies surrep- 
titiously taken from the cemetery were kept for dissection and four or 
five persons were killed in restoring order. This is truly the critical 
period of the history of the republic. It ended in 1788 when New York 
accepted the new federal constitution and the limits were defined of state 
and of national authority. 

To British readers the most interesting chapter is that on ‘“‘The lion's 
paw’’, showing the persecution of the Loyalists. The book covers in 
detail other phases of development after 1783; social life; the conditions 
on the great landed estates that remained feudal even after the Revo- 
lution; the depreciation of the currency that made the “continental 
dollar’ a byword; and, in great detail, the long campaign for national 
union that ended in the acceptance in 1788 of the present constitution 
of the United States. When the Loyalists naturally supported a move- 
ment that might bring some protection from Clinton’s policy, they fur- 
nished ammunition to anti-federalists, who said in doggerel (p. 132): 

Base tories, we call ’em a pitiful crew 
Who every vile pleasure and plan will pursue. 
In the end Clinton became vice-president of the United States. In 1783, 
New York had fewer people than Connecticut and eight per cent. of them 
were negroes. By 1804 it had become what it remains—a pivotal state, 
a decisive factor in the choice of president, 
GEORGE M. WRONG 


John McLean's Notes of a Twenty-five Year's Service in the Hudson's Bay 
Territory. Edited by W. S. WaAttace. (Publications of the 
Champlain Society, XIX.) Toronto: The Champlain Society. 
1932. Pp. xxxvi, 402. 

THE editor of this welcome volume, Mr. W. S. Wallace, librarian of the 

University of Toronto, indicates the reasons for re-printing John Mc- 

Lean’s notes: ‘‘The book is now scarce, and commands a prohibitive 

price; despite the fact that it is a document of first-rate importance for 
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the history of the fur-trade, and is of interest to the student of the history 
of many parts of British North America from British Columbia to 
Labrador, it is one of the few fur-trade narratives that have not been 
hitherto re-published and annotated. Lastly, it is written in a clear and 
vigorous style which makes it eminently readable’’—all of which is justly 
said. But the volume will be especially welcomed because, from his 
wide knowledge of the personalities, major and minor, of Upper Canadian 
history, Mr. Wallace has gleaned enough material to give a clear picture 
of the man McLean, who has hitherto been no more than an obscure 
writer of a good book, and has traced his whole career. 

The material in this volume, which is new and which heightens its 
value, is embodied in the editor’s ‘Biographical introduction” and in 
the notes. John McLean, it appears, was born in September, 1799, 
on the Island of Mull, Scotland, and as a youth entered the service of the 
Hudsogn’s Bay Company. In 1833, after twelve years of apprenticeship 
spent in the valley of the River Ottawa, he was placed in New Caledonia, 
across the Rockies, and west of the sources of the Peace River. From 
1837 he was at Fort Chimo, on Ungava Bay, and in the winter crossed 
the Peninsula of Labrador to Hamilton Inlet on a course following, 
roughly, the George and North West Rivers to the company’s post on 
the inlet and back. The object of the journey, as planned by Governor 
Simpson, McLean tells us, was to find an inland waterway to Fort Chimo 
but it must have also been to explore the fur resources of the interior. 
Now a chief trader, McLean, after a furlough spent in Britain and 
Montreal, was placed in the Mackenzie River district, as he thought, 
as successor-to-be of John Lee Lewes. However, after a year, Murdoch 
MacPherson, who had had a wide experience in the department, was 
given the charge. McLean, whom no one would accuse of an inferiority 
complex, felt that he had been unjustly treated and threw up his com- 
mission. Concerning McLean’s personal appearance, his domestic 
relations, his life at Guelph and Elora, Ontario, and finally his retirement 
to Victoria, Mr. Wallace has gathered enough to present the man to the 
reader as a living being. 

Mr. Wallace has eschewed those elaborate notes which are so often 
an affliction to the reader, but he often adds to his introduction of the 
characters which flit across McLean’s pages interesting details concerning 
their retirement to Canada and the dates of their deaths. The tentative 
identification of the McKenzie mentioned on page 130 as Donald Mc- 
Kenzie, governor of the Red River settlement, is incorrect and no doubt 
is due to the omission of his name from the list of those present at the 
Northern Council held at Red River, in 1833.1. Governor Simpson in a 
letter dated London, 1833, tells Andrew Colvile of the council he had 
held at Red River “‘assisted by Chief Factors Cameron, Christie, Mc- 
Millan and McKenzie. McKenzie goes to the States with his family 
on furlough, McMillan remains at the settlement during the summer and 
Christie assumes charge in the Fall.’’? Actually McKenzie was listed 
by the council of 1833 to take his furlough in 1834-5.5 Chief Factor 

1E. H. Oliver, The Canadian North-west, its early development and legislative records 
(Ottawa, 1914-5), 689. 


2Public Archives of Canada, Selkirk papers, p. $518. 
3Oliver, The Canadian North-west, 689. 
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Roderick McKenzie of the English (Churchill) River department appears 
from the minutes to have been continuously in his district. McLean's 
McKenzie must be Hector whose name appears in the minutes for the 
first time in 1835, there being no minutes for 1834.!_ He would be on 
the way up to his position as clerk at the ‘‘ New Fort’’ (Lower Fort Garry) 
on the Red River. 

The notes on pages 10 and 83 suggest that the firms of McTavish, 
McGillivrays and Company and McGillivrays, Thain and Company 
were active concurrently. In a letter from wintering partners of the 
North West Company to Henry Mackenzie,’ a former partner in the 
McGillivray firm, who was charging the McGillivrays with fraud, 
Mackenzie was asked why he did not “protest against the dissolution 
of the old house (McTavish, McGillivrays & Co.) and the formation 
of the new one of McGillivrays, Thain & Co.” Further, Henry Mac- 
kenzie, in a manuscript letter, dated September 26, 1830, and purporting 
to be written for the Canadian couranf says: ‘‘In 1822 the firm of 
MacTavish, M’Gillivrays & Co. expired by effluction of time... . 
But William and S. MacGillivray happening to be the managing partners 
at the dissolution re-united under the designation of MacGillivrays, 
Thain & Co.” 

Here and there the notes on the geography of the fur-trade are 
indistinct. On page 132 Fort Chipewyan is placed vaguely on Lake 
Athabaska. On the map it is on the south shore of the lake, though 
that fort, from which Alexander Mackenzie started in 1789 on his voyage 
to the Polar Sea, was now abandoned for some thirty years. The Fort 
Chipewyan of McLean’s time is not on the map but its site is indicated 
correctly, if vaguely, in the note on page 136 as “‘on the north shore of the 
lake”. Functioning as the “depot” for the posts of the Peace and 
Mackenzie Rivers, it stood (and still stands) opposite the several water- 
ways—the Athabasca River by which the canoes came in and the 
channels to the Peace and Slave Rivers by which they proceeded to 
their several destinations. Edmonton (page 169) is not Fort Augustus, 
but the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post in rivalry with it. At the union 
in 1821 the North West Company’s forts on the Saskatchewan were 
abandoned in favour of the English company’s posts. In Athabaska 
and on the Peace River the Canadian company’s forts were retained. 
At page 99 Mr. Wallace argues that Hannah Bay House was not open 
in 1821 at the union because it is not in the list of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s posts. The list is complete for the North West Company's 
posts for it seems to have been prepared to show the ground occupied 
by the Canadians. Only the principal forts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany are given in each district. Hannah Bay House was, in all probabil- 
ity, occupied at the time. At page 134 Riviére du Pas is explained as 
the Pasquia River, apparently meaning the present river of that name, 
which enters the Saskatchewan at The Pas. In McLean's intention it 
is Le Pas on the River Saskatchewan, which is called ‘‘Paskoyac’”’ in the 
La Vérendrye documents. This name derives from a Cree word signify- 


1Tbid., 715. 


2Public Archives of Canada, [John] McGillivray papers, IV. 
8Ibid., Masson papers, | 
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ing there are branches there—which exactly applies to the portion of 
the Saskatchewan above Cedar Lake. It was applied by the fur-traders 
from Montreal to the spot (Le Pas) at which they cached the pemican 
for the passing brigades, before their Cumberland House was built. 
! am of opinion that the term “‘au pas’’, corrupted to ‘‘du pas’’, derives 
from the Assiniboine name of the Saskatchewan, Opah, translated by 
Jérémie and La Vérendrye as ‘“‘La Biche’’ (Red Deer River). The in- 
distinctness of some of the geographical notes must not be allowed to 
hide from us the great merit of Mr. Wallace’s work. 

It will always be a matter of major concern to the reader to know 
whether McLean’s charges that Sir George Simpson had been unjust 
to him were well founded and hitherto he has had nothing to go upon. 
Mr. Wallace quotes marginal comments made by the sane and altogether 
trustworthy Alexander Caulfield Anderson in the copy of McLean's 
Notes in the Legislative Library of British Columbia:' “. .. .I will 
only say that he was considered in the wrong by all his colleagues in the 
country who were cognizant of the circumstances. . . .” 

It will be readily seen that Mr. Wallace and the Champlain Society 
have put the student of the history of the North-west under a fresh 
obligation by the publication of this volume. 

ARTHUR S. MORTON 


War out of Niagara: Walter Butler and the Tory Rangers. By HOWARD 
SwIGGETT. (New York State Historical Association series edited by 
Drxon RYAN Fox, number II.) New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1933. Pp. xxv, 309. ($3.50) 

As its title indicates the central figure of this excellently produced volume 

is Walter Butler, the eldest son of Lieutenant-Colonel John Butler, and 

senior captain in his regiment of Rangers. In his preface the author 
states that he has endeavoured ‘“‘to let the story of the Butlers come out 
from the principal primary sources which are: their own too few letters, 
and those of other Rangers’’, and mentions the Haldimand papers and 
other manuscript collections from which he has chiefly drawn his 
materials. He adds that he “‘is very glad that there is no other book 
solely upon Walter Butler to which to refer”. The short and imperfect 
memoir of Walter Butler published in the Transactions of the Canadian 

Institute, 1892-93, was unknown to him. It might have enabled him to 

avoid some mistakes. The letters from the Butlers and several other 

officers of the Rangers are by no means few, actually filling several large 
volumes of the Haldimand papers, and have not been fully utilized 
by him. 

But nearly every page of Mr. Swiggett’s book contains evidence of 
industrious research in secondary as well as original sources and a genuine 
desire to be fair in his judgment, some times overlaid, it is true, by an 
unfortunate leaning towards sensation, romance, and declamation. His 
frequent efforts to supply an imaginary historical background become 
tiresome and are not always convincing. Sympathy for the Butlers and 
prejudice against what he delights to call ‘“‘the Johnson Dynasty”, has 
distorted his judgment in dealing with Sir John Johnson, to whom he is 


1Page xxii, also note on p. 324. 
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consistently hostile. His account of the Battle of Oriskany, for instance, 
is extremely inaccurate. 

Mr. Swiggett has succeeded in finding two letters from Walter Butler 
to Peter Van Schaack, written early in 1775, and prints a part of the 
proceedings of the sinister court-martial which convicted Butler as a 
spy and sentenced him to death two years later, with a letter from him 
to General Gates appealing for a hearing and a letter from Philip Schuyler 
to Gates recommending his release on parole. 

Butler made his escape from custody some time in April, 1778, and 
arrived at his father’s camp in the ‘Seneca country”, before May 15, 
yet Mr. Swiggett asserts (pp. 111, 113, 118) that he crossed the Adiron- 
dacks to Montreal and went at once to Quebec. A letter from Haldi- 
mand to Germain is quoted (p. 101) as being written while Butler was 
in jail, which is actually dated two years later, September 13, 1779. 
While several other comparatively unimportant letters from Walter 
Butler are printed in full, his long and circumstantial account of his raid 
upon Cherry Valley, dated at “‘Onondella’’, November 17, 1778, probably 
the most important letter he ever wrote, is strangely omitted, a single 
sentence only from it being misquoted (p. 160). His letters to Schuyler 
and James Clinton proposing an exchange of prisoners are given in full 
but his journal of a voyage down Lake Ontario, already in print, is much 
abbreviated. Transcripts of several documents are stated to have been 
made from the originals in the British Museum and not from copies in 
the Public Archives of Canada. The copyist, or perhaps the printer, 
must be held responsible for many errors in the names of persons and 
places which materially impair their value. Too little care has been 
taken in verification of quotations and in arriving at a just inter- 
pretation of these documents. Thus Fort Stanwix is transformed into 
a mythical “Fort Handiver” (pp. 118, 179); Aughquaga is turned into 
“Hughquay” (p. 158); Guthrie becomes ‘‘Guthrill’” (p. 176); ‘‘their 
affairs” is changed into ‘“‘those officers’’ (p. 202). ‘‘Couteau du Lai” 
(p. 223) should be “‘Coteau du Lac’. On page 224 “Try” should be 
Fry, ‘“Tan” should be Farris, “‘Dairn” should be Davis, and “Shutan” 
should be Sheehan. ‘“‘Miet Thoners’” (p. 233) should read Michl. 
Showers, ‘‘Masteries’’ should be Machies (Machiche), ‘‘Bealt’’ should be 
Bradt. “Robert Sand” (p. 170) should be Robert Land. 

A quotation is amazingly made from a letter from Donald Campbell 
to Henry Bouquet, dated December 11, 1760 (p. 205), to prove that 
Walter Butler was at Miamis in the winter of 1779 (p. 211), and a rhap- 
sody follows on the hardships he must have endured at this ‘‘cold and 
lonely post’’ when in fact he was at Montreal, doing little else as he 
wrote “‘but feasting and dancing”’. 

The statements that Sir William Johnson had ‘scores of bastards’’ 
(p. 8) and was the “father of dozens of half-breeds”’ (p. 29) can hardly be 
justified. Richard Cartwright, Sr., is confused with his son of the same 
name (pp. 74, 75, 127). Brigadier-General Watson Powell is confused 
with Captain John Powell of the Indian Department (p. 244). ‘Old 
Stewart” is a singular description of the Reverend John Stuart in 1776 
(p. 80), when he was barely thirty-six years of age. Sir John Johnson 
did not “remain at Headquarters with St. Leger’? when the Battle of 
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Oriskany was fought (p. 85) but commanded the detachment of his 
regiment engaged in it. Christopher Servos whose death is mentioned 
under the name of “Services” (p. 136) was not an uncle of Sir John 
Johnson. Caldwell’s station in September, 1778, was Oquaga instead 
of ‘‘Wintermoot”’ as stated on page 140. Walter Butler started on his 
raid upon Cherry Valley from Unadilla and returned to that place, 
instead of marching from Chemung as conjectured (p. 148). Edward 
Pollard, whose letter is several times quoted (pp. 154, 155, 159) was not 
a Ranger but a trader at Fort Niagara, and was certainly nota participant 
in that raid. The quotation made from James Clinton’s letter (p. 160) 
differs from the original in the Haldimand papers and several essential 
parts of it are omitted. In like manner the conclusion of the sentence 
quoted from Haldimand’s letter to John Butler, December 25, 1778, 
which reads: ‘‘and I hope that you and every officer serving with the 
savages will never cease your exhortations to them until you shall at 
length convince them that such indiscriminate vengeance upon the 
Treacherous and cruel enemy they are engaged against is as useless and 
disreputable to themselves as it is contrary to the disposition and maxims 
of their King in whose cause they are fighting’, is omitted. The omissions 
from John Butler’s letter of May 15, 1779, are so important as to change 
its meaning entirely. The letter from Walter Butler to Captain Mathews, 
May 30, 1781, is described (p. 234) as the last but one written by him, 
yet four of a subsequent date, one to General Powell, July 1, and three 
to Mathews, July 25, August 2, and August 10, all of considerable interest, 
are extant, besides a memorial to Haldimand, September 22, soliciting 
promotion to the rank of major. 

A chapter of twenty-four pages is devoted to a critical examination 
of several local histories and a review of the pseudo-historical romances 
responsible for the vilification of the Butlers, in which the histories are 
generally discredited and the romances extolled. 

A useful bibliography of one hundred and thirty-two items is appended 
and there is a satisfactory index. 

E. A. CRUIKSHANK 


Sir Edmund Walker. By G. P.deT.GLAZEBROOK. Witha foreword by 
Sir ROBERT FALCONER, K.C.M.G. Oxford University Press. 1933. 
Pp. xv, 160. ($3.00) 
WITH a modicum of academic training, Byron Edmund Walker entered 
the university of life at the age of twelve. The incidents of his fine career 
and the qualities which contributed to its distinguished success are 
appropriately and tersely described in Mr. Glazebrook’s interesting and 
instructive volume which also pays a well-deserved tribute to the grace, 
the wit, and the charm of Lady Walker. Dates and details are doubtless 
set forth with accuracy; but at page 113, it is apparent that the author 
has not fully apprehended the purpose and effect of the Naval Aid Bill of 
1912. 

In the course of public activities, the writer was frequently brought 
into close touch with Sir Edmund Walker. His fine idealism, the 
breadth of his outlook, his robust Canadianism, his unfailing interest in 
all that concerned the welfare of his country, and his consistent devotion 
to the unity of the British Commonwealth were impressive from the first. 
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In many spheres of active usefulness his remarkable versatility made 
his influence felt; especially notable were his whole-hearted support of 
the Royal Ontario Museum and his keen interest in art. Notwith- 
standing the intense demands upon his time and energies necessitated by 
his arduous career as a banker, he developed a wide culture in literature 
as in art. His public utterances on many occasions emphasized his 
devotion to the ideal of service. In one notable address he counselled 
the bankers of Canada and of the United States to regard their business 
as more or less of a public service for the conduct of which they should 
hold themselves responsible to the community in which they lived as 
well as to their shareholders. In this address he quoted and adopted 
the ideal that the chief duty of a banker is to the business world rather 
than to the shareholders, and that his main purpose is to maintain 
security and stability rather than to make great profits. 

During the War he was prompt and instant with his counsel and aid 
on all occasions when the government sought his assistance. He was 
always available for consultation respecting the many important and 
frequently grave financial problems that continually arose throughout 
its course. His long and varied experience as a banker, his intimate 
knowledge of business affairs, his breadth of view, and international 
outlook gave to his opinions unusual weight and authority. Sir Thomas 
White, then minister of finance, frequently availed himself of the privilege 
of consulting Sir Edmund Walker. At the outbreak of war when the 
finances of the world were thrown into confusion and a very grave 
situation developed in Canada, with “runs’’ upon chartered banks by 
many frightened depositors demanding gold and thus threatening the 
stability of the Canadian banking system, Sir Edmund attended a 
conference between the minister of finance and members of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. He took a leading and influential part in the 
discussion which ensued and which resulted in the decision of the govern- 
ment to prohibit payment in gold, to authorize the banks to pay their 
depositors in bank notes, and to announce that loans in dominion notes 
would be made to the banks upon approved collaterals in such amounts 
as might be necessary to meet actual requirements. These decisions on 
the part of the government, to which Sir Edmund contributed his 
influential support, put an end at once to the financial crisis and became 
the basis of the Finance Act of 1914, which proved so serviceable and, 
indeed, indispensable to Canadian banking after the outbreak of war. 

In little more than forty years, the child of twelve who began life 
in his uncle’s office became president of one of the greatest Canadian 
banks. Who will say that opportunity is denied to young Canadians? 
The lessons of Byron Edmund Walker’s career are self-evident. They 
serve as a high exemplar to the youth of the country. 

R. L. BoRDEN 


Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia. Collected by HELEN CREIGHTON. 
Toronto and Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 1932. Pp. 
xxii, 334. ($5.00) 

DEVIL’s ISLAND is a windy, treeless, fog-ridden spot, with a circumference 

of one mile, in the waters where the Atlantic Ocean begins to converge 
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upon Halifax Harbour. But to all true devotees of folk-song it will 
henceforth be viewed as a place fairer than the balmy isles of the Pacific, 
for it was here that Miss Helen Creighton, with a rare combination of 
good luck, resourcefulness, and tact, discovered and made articulate— 
and also melodious—an extraordinary family by the name of Henneberry, 
descendants, it would seem, of Irish emigrants brought to the new 
country by Alexander McNutt early in the nineteenth century. The 
Henneberry family is, in an eminent degree, a singing family, but most 
of its members, as well as the singing neighbours, are dwarfed by a pro- 
digious central personage named Ben, who has contributed a majority 
of the most significant numbers to a very interesting collection of folk- 
songs which Miss Creighton has compiled, with a pleasant and infor- 
mative introduction. It was this rare Ben Henneberry who sang for Miss 
Creighton a version of ‘‘The Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood”’, which is the 
first recorded instance of a folk rendition of this ballad in North America, 
and his repertory included songs ranging from the true old popular stock 
down to a rude assortment of native ballads of the inferior quality which 
marks all the ballads that have grown out of the too newly cultivated 
soil of our continent. These deal for the most part with shipwrecks and 
other hard experiences on the element which, in former days, loomed 
largest in the imaginations of the people of the Maritime Provinces. 

Of these indigenous songs there is here an interesting and varied 
representation. Some of them deal with the agonies of fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland or of being exiled from the more genial clime of 
Nova Scotia to work in a factory on the Labrador coast during the lobster 
season. Others retail such events as the hardships of a stormy voyage 
from Newfoundland to Quebec, or the mishaps of a sailorman during an 
unlucky career in a schooner that cruised round the coasts of Nova Scotia, 
Maine, and Labrador. One, entitled ‘The loss of the Philosophy’’, is a 
story of the wreck of the good ship Philosophy on a voyage from St. 
John to Havana. Miss Creighton has evidently been unable to find any 
official record of this event, but the story, as set forth in the ballad, is 
probably quite reliable. The ballad, as such, is not of a very high quality, 
but it has its value as a typical example of the innumerable songs that 
have been composed during the past century in the Maritime Provinces 
—and are now for the most part forgotten—to commemorate events, 
chiefly shipwrecks and murders, of a sort that modern journalism proves 
to have the popular appeal. Like all of its type, this song is built up 
partly of ballad commonplaces such as ‘‘a sweet and pleasant gale”’ (the 
regular phrase for a fair wind) and such bare instances of verisimilitude 
as this: 

It’s early the next morning 
To view our forlorn state, 

Our cook and captain, they being gone, 
And likewise our chief mate. 

There was five of us did reach the shore, 
But only three alive. 

The other two of our ship’s crew 
The cold could not survive. 


Folk records are not always reliable, but they are of no mean impor- 
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tance in the larger scheme of things which is history. Miss Creighton’s 
book, which has done distinguished service in its reproduction of the 
tunes to which a wide assortment of ballads has been sung, may well be 
consulted as a record of some of the typical experiences of the humbler 
folk of Nova Scotia in the old days. 


W. Roy MACKENZIE 


The Policies of the British Dominions in the League of Nations. By 
C. A. W. MANNING. (Publications of the Graduate Institute of 
International Studies, no. 3.) London: Oxford University Press. 
1932. Pp. 159. ($3.00) 

THISs is a series of lectures given by Professor Manning before the Grad- 
uate Institute of International Studies at Geneva, a year or two ago, 
and is an interesting survey of the part played by the British dominions 
in the organization and work of the League of Nations. While there are 
other studies of one or other of the dominions and the League, and general 
constitutional treatises on the British Commonwealth in which the 
relationships with the League are dealt with, this is the first easily 
accessible study covering all the dominions and is, therefore, most wel- 
come and useful. 

Unfortunately, from the readers’ point of view, the dominions have 
never played a spectacular part in international affairs or in the League, 
and as a result Professor Manning’s account is a somewhat dull record 
of the policy and action of the dominions in relation to the day-to-day 
work of the League. The first two sections, which deal with dominion 
status and dominion contributions to the Covenant, while they tell 
nothing new, are the best of the collection, probably because they are 
not in the form of quotations from other authorities or official documents, 
but are in the author’s own words. 

The statement on page 33, that “the effective inclusion of Canada 

in the League was technically brought about by the British Empire's 

ratification”, is open to criticism—e.g., the later adhesion of the Irish 

Free State—and Sir Robert Borden was on the right track when he 

wrote that “the adhesion of each signatory state to the covenant will 

be subject to the approval of its Parliament”. 

It is to be regretted that the International Labour Office is com- 
pletely ignored, for one of the weaknesses of the League is the fact that 
so many people forget or fail to appreciate that it is not alone an organi- 
zation in Geneva, nor even a method of settling disputes, but a general 
inclusive attempt to develop a co-operative society in the widest sense 
and the oftener this is emphasized the better. 

The attitude of the dominions toward world problems has, like that 
of other countries, been determined by self-interest rather than by an 
appreciation of world needs. On no other basis can one appreciate 
Canada’s attitude toward Article X of the Covenant or South Africa's 
desire for the annexation of South West Africa, or their unanimous stand 
on subjects like emigration and the use of natural resources. However, 
until such time as the statesmen and others who gather at Geneva or 
elsewhere to discuss and settle international problems are prepared to 
deal with such problems in the interest of humanity and of the world 
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generally, just so long will it be necessary for dominion representatives 
to think of their own interests first. 

In the light of recent events and tendencies the future seems to belong 
to a narrow nationalism of the most dangerous kind, in that it is so largely 
emotional. 

Incidentally, the Honourable N. W. Rowell has never admitted that 
he is or was a Conservative, as is stated on page 158. 


NORMAN MACKENZIE 


The Eighteenth Amendment and our Foreign Relations. By ROBERT L. 
Jones. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1933. Pp. vii, 
192. ($1.75) 

It is no doubt fitting that just as the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act seem about to disappear, Mr. Jones should have written 
this very interesting study. It was to be expected that the enforcement 
of prohibition would occasion a great many controversies with other 
countries; and natural, too, that most of the difficulties should arise 
between the United States and its neighbours, Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba. But it is doubtful whether those responsible for the act, or the 
department of government that was called upon to enforce it had any 
appreciation of how important to a great maritime nation like Britain 
were the principles of international law which were involved, and of how 
thoroughly a nation like France would dislike and oppose American 
policy for economic and social reasons. 

In line with its duty the Department of State did its utmost to 
make the law effective. Less satisfactory, however, despite the approval 
of Mr. Jones was the action of the courts of the United States, in deciding 
practically every case in favour of the officials and government of the 
United States despite the fact that some very debatable questions of 
international law and interpretation were involved, such as “hot pursuit’, 
“the limits of maritime territorial jurisdiction”, etc. 

The history of the whole question is an excellent example of diplomatic 
bargaining between countries, of the way pressure is applied through 
financial or political channels as in Cuba and Mexico, and of the part 
that law actually plays at such a time. 

The book is, on the whole, accurate, interesting, and well written 
Mr. Jones, however, is an American first and an analytical scholar after- 
ward, for he is throughout concerned with supporting his own country. 
A case in point is the ‘I’m alone case’. On page 83 he states that 
‘the Canadian case soon began to appear far from robust’’—‘‘In dip- 
lomatic circles at Washington it was believed the Canadian case was so 
weak that no government would undertake its defense’; and, on page 87, 
‘Secretary Stimson did not fail to note the fundamental weakness of the 
Canadian case’. If Mr. Jones were to look up the briefs prepared by 
some of the graduate students of Professor Manley O. Hudson at Harvard, 
he would probably find that there is much more to the Canadian claim 
than he (Mr. Jones) indicates. 

It * oald have been interesting to compare the views of. the English 
courts in Foster v. Driscoll and the Canadian courts in the Walkerville 
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Brewery Company v. Maynard with similar decisions of American courts. 
For, superficially at least, national feeling seems to have played a part 
in all except the English case. In fact, the attitude of both government 
and courts in England seems to have been beyond reproach and to have 
been animated by a very real desire to assist the United States in enforc- 
ing its domestic laws or at least in not assisting British subjects in their 
attempts to break American laws. 


NORMAN MACKENZIE 


Problems of Staple Production in Canada. By Haroip A. INNIs. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1933. Pp. xi, 124. ($2.50) 
DESIGNED as an introduction to a series of monographs dealing with 
different aspects of staple production in Canada, this book surveys the 
development of the Canadian economic structure and the burden of in- 
debtedness for public works in relation to successive mutations in basic 
industry and transportation—the early trade in fur and lumber, primitive 
fishing and wooden shipping, steam navigation and inland waterways, 
railway construction and the rise to predominance of grain, and, 
finally, through the application of hydro-electric power, the advanced 
exploitation of natural resources in the shape both of minerals and of 
pulp and paper. A survey of this scope and intention is of immediate 
interest; but, while many of the diverse aspects of the subject, parti- 
cularly that of geographical control, are clearly projected, the separate 
articles from which the book is compiled fail to produce a coherent out- 
line. The presentation of the material varies from section to section 
and its interpretation is not always consistent. In one place (p. 16) 
the construction of the Intercolonial Railway is attributed primarily to 
economic forces, in another (p. 33) to political; while Confederation itself 
assumes the aspect generally of a financial expedient. Indeed, except in 
relation to inland navigation, the general description of the all-pervading 
problems of transportation often lacks both point and precision. The 
vital distinction between what was excessive and what essential in 
railway construction following the turn of the century is not made 
clear, and the combined impulse is ascribed largely to the tariff—an 
] } 


explanation hardly applicable to the original prairie sections of the 
Canadian Northern. No adequate examination is made of the disastrous 
competitive extravagance of recent years, but the Canadian Pacific is 
described (p. 29) as having become ‘‘a great bulwark against the evils of 
government ownership’, and as having solved successfully ‘‘the problems 
especially of the last decade’. The capital error, common in this period 
to both railways, of excessive expenditure on cumbersome equipment and 
passenger luxuries, in the face of external competition from the more 
flexible motor vehicle, is not discussed. 

In spite of the defects which have been mentioned, some of the 
chapters of this book have a distinct value as individual essays. The 
opening section on transportation in Canadian economic history has 
already been mentioned; the chapter on government ownership in 
Canada and that on industrialism and settlement in western Canada also 
contain valuable data and many acute observations on economic 
tendencies; while the preface and the final section entitled ‘‘Solutions”’ 
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review effectively some of the consequences of Canada’s national physical 
development in terms of the now pressing burden of fixed charges. 


E. H. BLAKE 


Looking Back a Century on the Centennial of Jewish Political Equality in 
Canada. By ABRAHAM RHINEWINE. Revised and enlarged by 
IsIDORE GoOLpsTICK. Toronto: The Kraft Press. 1932. Pp. 147. 

UnTIL 1920 most of the historical articles dealing with the past of Cana- 

dian Jewry appeared in the pages of the American Jewish Historical 

Society. A change in this method of publication only appears in recent 

years. The author of the above-mentioned work is not a newcomer in 

this field; he is one of the pioneers dealing with Jewish history in Canada. 

In 1925 he published, in Yiddish, the first volume, to be followed later 

by his second volume, of Der Yid in Canada, the English translation of 

which is ‘“The Jew in Canada’. His work was the first that dealt exten- 
sively with the history of Canadian Jewry. 

In 1926, a second valuable contribution to this subject appeared, in 
English. It was entitled The Jew in Canada and was an important and 
extensive work, containing essays by several authors. It was edited by 
Arthur Daniel Hart (Toronto: Jewish Publications Limited). In this 
work there also appeared Benjamin J. Sack’s ‘“‘Account”’ of the history 
of the Jews of Canada. 

Both of the above works, although with their footnotes and docu- 
mentary materials appearing quite dignified and very valuable as the 
first extensive works on this subject, have also their shortcomings and 
drawbacks. They relied on documents which have been only partially 
published, and from which necessary conclusions could not be drawn 
properly. 

The recent book of Rhinewine is an advance upon all other works on 
this subject. He has gone back to the earliest records, and arranged his 
findings in such a way that the necessary and correct conclusions can be 
drawn. His sudden and untimely death hindered the completion of his 
work which showed such great promise. 

It was a new man in this field, Dr. Isidore Goldstick, who took upon 
himself the work of revising and enlarging the material which had already 
been collected. His efforts have been successful, in that he gives a clear 
conception of at least one subject in the book, which was dedicated to 
the one hundredth anniversary of Jewish emancipation in Canada, and 
has completed the task of bringing together the parliamentary documents 
relating to Ezekiel Hart and the emancipation of Canadian Jewry. The 
book should really be entitled ‘Documents relating to the emancipation 
of the Canadian Jews’’ 

Although the book is largely an arrangement of documents, it also 
has value from the point of view of interpretation. It makes clear, for 
instance, Ezekiel Hart’s attitude to Judaism, which was by Sack so 
much misinterpreted, and which Mr. Goldstick, in 1932, in the pages of 
the Jewish standard of September 10, tried to clarify in his article “An 
idol among iconoclasts’’. While, possibly, the reader, looking at the 
title, might expect much more from the book, nevertheless it is a valuable 
contribution to Canadian Jewish history—a very rich field, which has 


been unwarrantably overlooked in the past. - ; ; 
; ANDREW A. MARCHBIN 
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Canadien: A Study of the French Canadians. By WILFRID BOVEY. 
London, Toronto and Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 1933. 
Pp. xvii, 293. ($2.00 cloth; $1.50 paper) 
Tuts is a study of the French-Canadian people by one who admires 
them and who seeks to describe their virtues arid achievements. Mr. 
Bovey frankly makes the admission: ‘I have not attempted to be 
critical. All that I hope for from those who would have preferred more 
criticism is that if they read what I have written they will see the other 
side of the picture a little better."". The comment is significant in eval- 
uating the book. It is a book which is intended for, and may be recom- 
mended to, all those English-speaking Canadians who misunderstand, 
or through ignorance are prejudiced towards, the French Canadian. In 
its favourable view of the Canadien it is faithful enough to fact, and its 
popular anecdotal style may appeal to those who would shrink from 
more scholarly works. Two chapters are devoted to geographical back- 
grounds and three to history. These chapters unfortunately are among 
the least successful in the book because of a rather unsystematic method 
of arranging the data and an over-familiar style, somewhat reminiscent 
of sixpenny guide-books. Two informative chapters follow on “‘educa- 
tion’, and then one on “government’’, which might have been expanded 
to include a treatment of the influence of French Canadians on federal 
politics. One of the most interesting chapters in the book is chapter xi, 
“Going modern’. It describes and illustrates how the old usages and 
institutions of French Canada are disintegrating under the impact of 
nodern industry and commerce. Equally interesting is the section on 
the French Canadian in the city, in which Mr. Bovey uses with good 
effect his intimate knowledge of the Canadien’s social life. Art, archi- 
tecture, and literature also come in for treatment in separate chapters, 
and, while the expert student may glean little that is new from these 
discussions, the general reader in either England or Canada will obtain 
reliable information, and discover how rich are the achievements of this 
small and hitherto predominantly rural community. 
The illustrations are in many cases excellent reproductions from 
photographs. A serious omission is that of an index. 
A. BRADY 


New Spain and the Anglo-American West. Historical Contribution Pre- 
sented io Herbert Eugene Bolton. Volumel: New Spain; volume II: 
The Anglo-American West. Lancaster, Pa.: Privately printed at 
the Lancaster Press. 1932. Pp. xii, 333; 277. ($10.00) 
THESE volumes were formally presented to Professor Herbert Eugene 
Bolton on the occasion of his delivery of the presidential address of the 
American Historical Association at the meeting in Toronto in December 
last. It was fitting that the historian of greater America should be thus 
honoured on Canadian soil. In his long career Dr. Bolton has been a 
pioneer in two fields, the history of the Spanish borderlands and the 
history of the two Americas. His address ‘‘The epic of Greater America’’ 
was a comprehensive survey of the development of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 
During his long connection with the University of California, Professor 
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Bolton has trained more than fifty doctors of philosophy and two hundred 
and fifty masters of arts. The fruits of the labours of some of these 
former graduate students are to be found in the two volumes on New 
Spain and the Anglo-American west. The first volume, which deals with 
New Spain, shows clearly the workings of the Spanish colonial system, 
the punctilious care taken in the preparation of documents, and the 
diligent collection of information which was forwarded to the Catholic 
king or to his ministers. The second volume on the Anglo-American 
west breathes the spirit of the American frontier—its bustle and energy, 
its determination to accomplish its destiny, and, above all, its lack 
of system. 

To Canadian readers the most interesting essays deal with the 
“Policy of the Spanish crown regarding French encroachments from 
Louisiana’’, contributed by Charles W. Hackett; ‘Alexander O'Reilly 
and the Spanish occupation of Louisiana, 1769-1770", by David K. 
Bjork; “St. Louis during the British attack of 1780”, by A. P. Nasiter; 
“The Oregon memorial of 1838 and its signers’, by Cornelius J. Brosnau; 
and the “Diary kept by Mrs. Maria A. Belshaw’’, by Joseph Ellison. 
The essays touching Louisiana shed light on the Spanish-French rivalry 
in that quarter; the contrast between the Spanish policy in Louisiana 
after 1763, as illustrated by the action of the Irish governor, and the 
British policy in Canada, will be fairly obvious to Canadian students. 
The last two essays deal with the doubtful period when the fate of ‘Old 
Oregon” was being decided. 

It is hard to imagine any more fitting tribute than that which his 
former students have paid to Professor Bolton through the publication 
of these volumes. 


WALTER N. SAGE 


The Exploration of Western America, 1800-1850: An Historical Geography. 
By E. W. GILBERT. Cambridge: At the University Press. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1933. Pp. xili, 233. ($3.75) 

Tuts is a well written book. Its material is well arranged and well 

presented. Within its limitations and in the hands of informed persons 

it will be found useful, as a handy epitome of the selected explorations 
with which it deals. Its title is, however, too wide. The book treats 
not of the exploration of western America, but of that of the western 

United States. To justify its name some balanced account should have 

been given of the explorations of La Vérendrye, the Great; of Sir Alex- 

ander Mackenzie, the first European to cross the continent north of 

Mexico; of David Thompson, “‘the greatest land geographer the British 

race has produced’’; and of Simon Fraser; not to mention Palliser and 

Hector. The few scattered, fragmentary references to some of these 

men have a tendency to create in an uninformed reader the belief that 

their work was minor and trivial. 

According to the preface, the object is to reconstruct the geographical 
setting in which the explorers of western America did their work, and 
thus to estimate the influence of geographical features thereon. The 
author carries out the first portion of his purpose; but the-second part 
he leaves to be evolved largely by the reader. He states that printed 
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sources only have been used. Even if it be permissible to offer a study 
on an admittedly partial foundation, the sources have been unequally 
used. The explorer, whose report is of the full scientific type found in 
governmental publications, is made to stand out prominently; but the 
poor fur-trader who preceded him, and frequently did more though he 
wrote less, receives the scantiest mention. And after all, the geographical 
and climatic difficulties were there and had to be overcome by the un- 
equipped trader, often under more trying conditions. 

The book is reasonably free from errors, though the introductory 
chapter contains five on page 3 and two in the map on page 10. It is well 
illustrated with maps of the so-called ‘‘Western America”; and it has a 
good index and bibliography. The absence of Mackenzie’s Voyages 
therefrom is noted. 

F. W. Howay 


The Fur Trade in New England, 1620-1676. By Francis X. MOLONEY. 
(Harvard undergraduate essays published in the year 1931 from a 
gift by Herbert Nathan Straus: Honors thesis in history.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1931. Pp. 150. 

Tuis thesis supersedes all previous accounts of the fur-trade in New 

England. It is based on the most important printed sources and makes 

particularly good use of the scattered material found in local histories. 

The author is chiefly interested in ‘‘the distinct réle played by the fur 

traders in the exploration, settlement and foreign relations of New 

England” (p. 13) but this cannot justify his avoidance of the entangle- 

ments of Indian politics. His study would have been even more valuable 

had he tried to work out the influence of inter-tribal relations, not only 
on the development of the New England trade, but also on the problem 
of foreign competition. The section dealing with French rivalry is 
limited to a brief account of controversies with Acadian traders. 

Druilletes’s mission of 1651 is not mentioned. There is an interesting 

chapter on the organization of the trade and on attempts made by colonial 

legislatures to restrain, and later, to regulate the sale of arms and liquor 
to Indians. The bibliography is useful but unfortunately there is not 
an index. 

JEAN E. MuRRAY 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE death of Dr. Archibald MacMechan at Halifax on August 7, 1933, 
has removed one of Canada’s most colourful and many-sided 
academic personalities. Though he died full of honours and in the 
evening of his days, to his colleagues, his students, and other friends, his 
death has left an impression as of a youth cut off in the midst of his 
labours: for his retirement in 1931, after forty-two years’ teaching in 
Dalhousie, had been regarded as but release from an exacting routine in 
order that he might be free to devote his leisure to creative literature; 
and he left behind him several unfinished manuscripts, one of which was 
to have been the ‘‘roof and crown of things’’, a ‘‘Green’s short history of 
the Nova Scotian people’. Only four days previous to his death, he was 
lecturing to teachers in summer school, on Canadian literature; and, on 
his way to his last lecture, he talked of an article on Champlain’s know- 
ledge and love of the sea as a key to his character and career. Here was 
no mental torpor, nor flagging zeal; but, to the end, an open and inquiring 
mind, a buoyant spirit, an eternal youth. 

Dr. MacMechan was a son of the manse, a child of Ontario, product 
of its schools and the University of Toronto, a graduate student in Johns 
Hopkins, and an adopted son of Nova Scotia. In each stage of evolution, 
he was responsive to his environment and influenced by it; but he main- 
tained, throughout life, the fundamental consistency of intellectual 
honesty. As he taught this lesson to his students, he was honest with 
himself, ever ready to subordinate theory to fact, or prejudice, even 
salutary prejudice, to truth. As the son of a clergyman, he inherited or 
acquired not only a full measure of Tennysonian reverence and Carlyl- 
esque sincerity but a certain aloofness from sordid realism, which often 
made him appear to be in a crowd but not of it. His childhood and early 
youth passed while Confederation was being made and consolidated by 
Ontario, while Canada First and the National Policy were in the air, 
while the pendulum of imperialism was about to swing away from 
Goldwin Smith, reciprocity, and commercial union with the United 
States; and he emerged from the University of Toronto, an ardent Cana- 
dian imperialist as well as an excellent scholar in moderns. 

In 1886, he went, with a small group of Canadians, to Johns Hopkins 
University, because he felt that the spirit of research found fullest expres- 
sion amongst the graduate students of that institution. There he re- 
ceived a warm welcome and a thorough intel!ectual training; and, three 
years later, having completed his formal education, he returned to Canada 
and joined the teaching staff of Dalhousie. For forty-two years he 
taught English language and literature in Dalhousie, trained as many 
generations of students in literature and literary craftsmanship, and, 
through these students, achieved a certain immortality for good English 
expression, cultivated taste in reading, and significant elements in 
thought. Many of his students have risen to prominence in the field of 
literature, and their careers have been followed by him with helpful 
interest: he never failed to spare time for the student of promise, despite 
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his crowded life; and he rejoiced whenever a new star rose in Dalhousie 
to adorn the tale which he told in The life of a little college. At the same 
time, he gave proofs of productive scholarship in his editions of Sartor 
resartus, Heroes and hero-worship, Poems of Tennyson, and The porter of 
Bagdad; but gradually he turned his attention to the literature and 
history of Canada. 

The impact of American scholarship upon the complacency of Ontario 
had given Dr. MacMechan the comparative idea. His contact with 
Nova Scotian local patriotism gave him an opportunity to exercise it. 
This was the germ of his literary and historical essays. Apart from 
ephemeral essays and reviews, his first historical efforts were two studies 
in source materials: Nova Scotia Archives, volumes II and III. These 
were letter books, commission books, and minutes of council at Annapolis 
Royal, 1713-41. Of these he made a full calendar and a careful index, 
and thus facilitated their use by many students, who otherwise would 
not have had access to them. These studies were followed by The 
winning of responsible government in the Chronicles of Canada; and by a 
sketch of Nova Scotian history from 1604 to 1912, in Canada and its 
provinces. Both these studies were carefully made and written in chaste 
and lucid English. They led in turn to a study of literary movements in 
Canadian history, which appeared as Headwaters of Canadian literature, 
and was unique in that it illustrated the parallel development of French- 
Canadian and English-Canadian literature and their mutual relations. 

As bye-products of these more formal histories, historical poems and 
essays were written and published in chap-books or magazines. Some 
of these have been collected in book form as Old province tales, The book 
of Ultima Thule, and Red snow on Grand Pré; but many others still await 
the hand of the collector, 

In the meantime, his most distinctive contribution to Canadian 
historical literature was taking form and finally appeared as Sagas of the 
sea and There go the ships. In these two books he has preserved for all 
time the heroic age of Nova Scotia, and has fulfilled Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee's prophecy, by recovering for all Canadians “one of our lost 
senses—the sense that comprehends the sea’. When McGee made this 
prophecy, MacMechan was only two years old; but the mantle fell upon 
him; and in Nova Scotia he hobnobbed with sailors and master mariners, 
strove to master every nautical term and to distinguish every type of 
sailing craft. By correspondence and by personal visits he collected 
models, half-models, pictures, and muniments; and, while gathering 
these materials for his stories, he built up a magnificent marine collection, 
which is now one of the most prized exhibits in the Public Archives of 
Nova Scotia. The stories themselves are faultlessly told; and the intro- 
ductions to both volumes are masterpieces of exposition, brim-full of the 
spirit of “wooden ships and iron men”. In both these volumes Dr. 
MacMechan was a conscious artist. Having mastered his material, he 
set out to tell “the outer world” of Ontario, the prairies, the continent, 
the British Commonwealth, 

Of a community life so richly tinged with 
The wonder and mystery of ships 
And the magic of the sea. 
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Nova Scotia had helped him to recover the sense that comprehends the 
sea; and, in interpreting it to his fellow-Canadians, he wrote: ‘‘These 
shining examples of courage, hardihood, and self-devotion are a far more 
precious heritage than all the wealth ever won or still to be drawn from 
the mine, the field, the forest and the sea.’’ Such was his own legacy 
to Canada. (D.C. HARVEy) 


QUEEN VICTORIA’s First LEVEE 


The following letter was written by William Craig Baynes in London 
to his sister Lucy at Sidmouth in Devonshire. It is not dated, but 
bears the postmark of July 21, 1837. 

William Craig Baynes, who was born in 1809, was a son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, later Major-General, Edward Baynes, who in 1807 had been 
appointed adjutant-general of the forces in British North America under 
Sir James Craig. In consequence of his services, or of his connection 
with the governor-general, Major-General Baynes was given a grant of 
land near Kingsey in the Eastern Townships, which, however, he never 
developed. Craig Baynes was sent to Cambridge where he took his 
degree of bachelor of arts, and in about 1845 he came out to Canada, 
having abandoned the Church of England in order to become a Plymouth 
Brother. He settled on his father’s grant in the Eastern Townships, 
where he remained for some considerable time. On May 9, 1856, the 
year after Sir William Dawson became principal of McGill University, 
Baynes was appointed secretary, registrar, and bursar with his office in 
Burnside Hall where, as the prospectus for 1857-8 says, he might be found 
“from 10 to 2 every lawful day’’. He held this triple office until late in 
1887 when he died of heart-failure in the east wing of McGill College. A 
portrait of him has been reproduced in the McGill news for September, 
1930 (p. 19). 

The assembly which Baynes so vividly describes was the queen’s first 
levée held at St. James’ Palace on Wednesday, July 19, 1837. Queen 
Victoria also found it somewhat trying, for she records rather apathe- 
tically in her journal: “I had my hand kissed nearly 3000 times.’’ The 
address of which Baynes was the bearer was probably one of congratula- 
tion on the queen’s accession. The original of this letter has been loaned 
by Miss Helen Baynes to Mr. W. S. Reid of Montreal, to whom I am 
indebted for permission to print it here, and for much of the information 
given above. (E. R. ADAIR) 


My dear Lucy Letitia 

Your Mother made me dance round the room like a Fiddler’s 
dog, by the receipt of her hugh [sic] dispatch, for which I had to 
pay a small fortune—Why dont you know, you inhabitants of the 
land of Goshen! that Parliament has been dissolved nearly a week 
ago, that consequently all letters are charged, and that the young 
Queen gets the odd halfpennies for pocket money; pray where is 
the use of my Mother’s paying £2. 5. a quarter to Mr. John Dawes 
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for the Record, if they dont record such a matter of fact piece of 
intelligence, as the writ for a new Parliament? But I should have 
been proud of the honor, if the inside of the letter was all for 
myself, but our dear Mother takes me for the New Post Office at 
the corner of Newgate St. and sends me about as if I was a-two- 
penny-post-delivery-man-with-a-red-coat-with-brass-buttons. Be 
very gentle in breaking the news to my Mother, for her dear heart 
cant stand such shocks, as 2s. 6d. for a letter. Well my dear now 
I'll just give you a few words about the Queen and how kindly she 
asked after you, and a few words of myself. 

About half past one oclock on Wednesday, I looked very much 
like Soloman, thats to say, very smart, indeed there was only this 
trifling difference, that I was going to see the Queen of Sheba, 
instead of the Queen of Sheba coming to see me—in due time I 
was ensconced in a very handsome carriage drawn by a couple of 
Bay horses with rosetts in their ears about the size of a prize 
horticultural rhodadendron, moreover the coachman and footman 
had each a small flower garden in their bosoms. Arrived at St. 
James's, the scene there quite bids defiance to the steel pen with 
which I am writing; I make no doubt my dear, that after the 
liberal and gentle education you have received, you may at one 
time or another have heard, how some hundreds of your country- 
men were locked up, in a place called the Black Hole in Calcutta, 
and how, when they opened the door to let them out, they were 
all dead. I have heard of this all my life, but I never had so clear 
a sight of it, as the other day, and then I fully entered into the 
tragedy. I make no comments, let the tragic fact speak for itself 
—two thousand five hundred men with swords on jammed into 
one room! Every now and then we were carried like a wave here, 
and then there, and at each heave of this dense mass, you would 
hear cries of, ‘‘May I trouble you Sir for that cockt hat’’, then a 
little voice shouting out, ‘““Thats my white and red plume’; then 
a little Gent abusing a tall Gent because the hilt of his sword ran 
into his eye. By degrees part of this crowd were let into the 
withdrawing room, by the door at the East end being opened; so 
that every time this port hole was lifted there was a rush, that 
would defy the strength of Goliah to stop. In one of these rushes, 
supported on the shoulders of two Generals, one Admiral, a Bishop 
and three halfpay Lieut. Cols. your Brother was shot into the 
aforesaid drawing room. I wish you could have seen me, the 
Queen’s address had become like a Harlequins lath, the scarf of 
Black crape to be worn over the right shoulder had worked itself 
under my left thigh; my jacket had worked itself up. so that my 
waist presented an elegant compound of crimson silk, fine linen 
and leather. The room was hung with large looking glasses, so I 
very quietly undressed myself, dried myself, shook myself, dressed 
myself again, cooled myself, and after having presented myself 
and address, and kissed her Majesty’s soft little hand, I made my 
way into the air, heartily pleased to have escaped without loss of 
limb or life. I should here observe that during the whole of this 
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melting scene, the Band of the Royal Horse Guards blue, stationed 
under the trees, soothed our agonies with soft music from the 
most approved operas. 

Adieu, dearest Lucy...... 


CRAIG BAYNES 


In the recent biography Beveridge and the progressive era by Claude 
Bowers, there is an interesting side-light on the ill-fated reciprocity 
agreement of 1911. Albert J. Beveridge, after completing twelve years 
in the American Senate, was defeated in the elections of 1910. Shortly 
after his retirement he paid a visit to Canada to investigate Canadian 
politics, with a view to publishing a series of articles in the Saturday 
evening post. He arrived in Canada in April, 1911, well fortified with 
introductions from James Bryce. In view of his prominence in the 
Republican party, he was commissioned by Sir Wilfrid Laurier ‘‘with an 
important message to Taft under no circumstances in any public speech 
even to mention annexation”’ (Bowers, p.410). Onhisreturn to Washing- 
ton, Beveridge delivered Laurier’s warning but unhappily the suggestion 
was disregarded and later Mr. Taft was to deliver his famous ‘‘parting of 
the ways” speech. One wonders what might have happened had Mr. 
Taft respected Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s advice. (F. H. SowaRpb) 


On the occasion of the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the arrival of United Empire Loyalists in. Fredericton, 
N.B., on October 8, it is hoped to unveil a cairn with inscribed tablet, in 
honour of the first English settlers in the community. The cairn will 
be erected close to the little cemetery where many of these pioneers are 
buried, and a cross will be placed in the cemetery itself. A committee 
(the Rev. Dr. Wightman, chairman) has been at work on the project, and 
public interest is being aroused. It is anticipated, too, that great interest 
will be shown by former residents of Fredericton.(STERLING BRANNEN) 


In the June issue of the REVIEW, the address of Mr. C. P. Stacey, who 
contributed an article on ‘“The Garrison of Fort Wellington: A military 
dispute during the Fenian troubles’’, was incorrectly given (p. 222). Mr. 
Stacey, a Canadian and graduate of the University of Toronto, obtained 
the degree of Ph.D. in June at Princeton University, and has during the 
summer been engaged in assisting Professor Wertenbaker of Princeton 
in the preparation of a book. Also, in Mr. Louis Hamilton’s review 
article in the June issue, the word “regrettable” (p. 195, 1. 14) should 
have been “‘surprising”’. 


Professor T. W. L. MacDermot of McGill University has contributed 
to this issue the article on ‘The political ideas of John A. Macdonald”’. 
It will be read with interest even if the interpretation in all its details 
may not meet with general agreement—a result which, we know, Pro- 
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fessor MacDermot himself would be among the last to expect. The 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 1783 
between Great Britain and the United States falls in this month, Sep- 
tember. The importance of that settlement in the history of Canada 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The article by Professor Bemis in this 
issue is the most thorough discussion of Canada’s place in the negotiation 
of the treaty which has been published. Professor Bemis of the George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C., is well known for his work 
on the diplomatic history of the United States. The documents, which, 
perhaps, are of more than usual general interest, have been contributed 
by Professor R. G. Trotter of Queen’s University, and Mr. M. M. Quaife, 
secretary-editor of the Burton Historical Collection of Detroit and the 
author of numerous articles and books on the history of the middle west. 
We are again indebted to Professor W. P. M. Kennedy of the University 
of Toronto for a survey of recent writings on constitutional and adminis- 
trative law. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Canadian Catholic Historical Association. At a well-attended meet- 
ing held on June 3, the Canadian Catholic Historical Association was 
founded. The following officers were elected: President, The Hon. 
F. R. Latchford, chief justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario; 1st vice- 
president, the Rev. Edward Kelly, Toronto; 2nd vice-president, the 
Rev. J. B. O'Reilly, Toronto; secretary, Dr. J. F. Kenney, Public 
Archives of Canada, Ottawa; treasurer, Miss F. Boland, 1391 Bloor St. 
W., Toronto; members of council, the Rev. H. J. Somers, Ph.D., St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S.; Dr. Pierre-Georges Roy, 
archivist of the Province of Quebec, Quebec; Dr. A. G. Doughty, 
C.M.G., keeper of public records, Ottawa; the Hon. W. H. McGuire, 
Wexford, Ont.; the Rev. Brother Alfred, F.S.C., LL.D., Toronto; Pro- 
fessor D. J. McDougall, University of Toronto; the Rev. J. H. Pocock, 
St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ont.; the Rev. Brother Memorian, 
F.S.C., rector designate, St. Joseph’s College, Edmonton, Alberta. 

The Canadian Political Science Association has published the Papers 
and proceedings of its fifth annual meeting at Ottawa in May. The 
volume and the papers contained in it are listed in our List of recent 
publications. In the report of the secretary a very strong recommen- 
dation is made that a Canadian economic quarterly should be established 
as soon as possible. President, S. B. Leacock, McGill University; secre- 
tary-treasurer, V. W. Bladen, University of Toronto; editor of publica- 
tions, C. A. Curtis, Queen’s University. 

Elgin County Historical Society. With the hearty co-operation of 
Mr. C. K. Macdonell, resident engineer at Chatham of the Ontario 
Department of Highways, the Elgin County Historical Society has set 
up one mile west of Eagle a highway marker to commemorate General 
Brock’s encampment at the mouth of Brock’s Creek on his way to 
Detroit in 1812. The dedication ceremonies took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, July 19, the invocatory prayers being offered by the Rev. 
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W. A. Macdonald, of Wallaceburg. Addresses were delivered by Mr. 
J. A. McKillop, president of the society, Mr. C. St. Clair Leitch, K.C., of 
St. Thomas, and Mr. George F. Macdonald, president of the Ontario 
Historical Society, who read the orders of the day detailing the route 
followed by the troops on their historic journey. They establish beyond 
doubt the fact of the encampment at the creek, whose name came from 
the event. 

The Historical Association of Annapolis Royal mourns the death of its 
founder and first president, Mr. L. M. Fortier, curator of Fort Anne 
National Park and its historic museum. Mr. Fortier was a noted his- 
torian and his work at Fort Anne has made it one of the famous spots in 
Canada. His name is also found in the list of active members of the 
Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

The quarterly meeting of the association was held on August 7, and 
a tablet was unveiled to the memory of Daniel Auger de Subercase, by 
Dr. J. C. Webster, who read an excellent paper on the career of Subercase. 
At the conclusion of his address, Dr. Webster presented the museum with 
a rare and valuable copy of a map of Port Royal in 1686. Major Stehelin, 
of Church Point, read some letters regarding the history of Subercase; 
the Rev. L. Murphy read documents concerning the remains of D’Aulnay 
Charnisay; and Mrs. F. A. Richardson, of Cambridge, Mass., described 
the replica of Champlain’s Habitation, and presented to the museum the 
first photograph of the bell taken from Louisbourg to Portmouth. A 
number of letters were read expressing regret because of Mr. Fortier’s 
death and paying tribute to his work, and a committee was appointed to 
consider a memorial to him at Fort Anne. 

The History Association of Montreal held its annual meeting on April 
27. President, the Rev. Canon James E. Fee; secretary, E. Russell 
Paterson, 1523 Bishop Street, Montreal. 

The Niagara Historical Society held its annual picnic on Tuesday, 
August 15, Mr. Fred Williams of the Jail and empire (Toronto) being 
one of the principal speakers. 

The Norfolk and Oxford County Historical Societies held a joint meet- 
ing on July 19, the chief speaker being Dr. James H. Coyne of St. 
Thomas. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. President, B. E. Paterson, c/o the 
Halifax Club, Halifax; secretary, William L. Payzant, K.C., 95 Hollis 
Street, Halifax. 

The Ontario Historical Society held its annual meeting on June 21, 
22, and 23, in various buildings of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, whose president, Dr. Christie, had arranged for the members to 
be put up in the residences, besides giving a luncheon in their honour 
and in that of the Wellington County Historical Society and the other 
affiliated societies. One session was held in Chalmers’ Church, Guelph, 
one in Melville Church, Fergus, and one in the Community Hall, Elora, 
the ladies of the village and district providing high tea afterwards. In 
the administration building of the college was set out an interesting dis- 
play of historic relics of John Galt and sundry other people, arranged by 
Dr. Byerly, the local secretary. 

The papers read fell mainly into two groups—agricultural and local 
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history. To the former a fitting prelude was ‘‘Introduction to the 
economic history of Ontario’”’ by Professor Innis, University of Toronto. 
Professor Hart, Ontario Agricultural College, treated of ‘‘History, pur- 
pose, and development of community halls in rural communities”; 
Professor Landon, University of Western Ontario, of ‘‘Agricultural 
journals in Upper Canada and Ontario”; and Dr. J. J. Talman, of the 
Provincial Archives, of ‘‘History of the teaching of agriculture in the 
colleges and schools of Ontario”’. 

In the second group were given, by Captain A. J. C. Allinson, a racy, 
comprehensive paper on “John Galt’; by Mr. A. W. Wright, Mount 
Forest, ‘‘Pioneer journalism in North Wellington”; by Mr. David Allan, 
“Some of Guelph’s old landmarks”; by the reeve of Elora (Mr. R. E. 
Mills), a paper on that remarkable village; by Dr. A. E. Byerly, ‘‘Pion- 
eers and pioneer days of Fergus’. An outline of ‘Wellington (district 
and county) in the parliaments of Upper Canada and Canada, 1792- 
1867” was traced by Captain J. S. Carstairs. By Mr. W.H. Breithaupt, 
C.E., of Kitchener, was exhibited, with explanatory remarks, the first 
minute book of the Canada Company. 

Going farther afield, Mr. I. C. Bricker, of Elora, told the story of the 
settlement of the Pennsylvania Dutch in Waterloo Township, and Mr. 
W. E. Elliott, of the Sentinel-review, that of “The parish of Woodstock 
100 years ago”. Mr. W. E. Buckingham, K.C., related the experiences 
of his father in journeying to the Red River country in pre-Manitoban 
days for the purpose of establishing a newspaper there, and Professor 
Q. J. Stevenson discoursed upon local history and its importance, as, too, 
did the president of the society. 

Local history was the theme also of the conference of the affiliated 
societies. That centring in cemeteries and private burying-grounds was 
emphasized by Dr. Kaiser, who has done very much toward securing 
legislation and creating a public opinion for the better care of them. To 
the success of this conference, which was a new feature of the annual 
meeting, helpful contributions were made by Miss Appelbe, of the 
Women’s Institutes; Miss Lewis, of St. Thomas; Mrs. Corley, of the 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society, Toronto; Professor Keys, of the 
York Pioneer and Historical Society; and Professor Landon, of the 
London and Middlesex Historical Society. 

How local history can be related to the general history of the country 
and of the empire was admirably illustrated in the evening address of the 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, K.C., M.P., minister of justice, who came from 
Ottawa to speak on “Men of Guelph and Wellington’’. In his own 
inimitable way, Mr. Louis Blake Duff, of Welland, performed the same 
kind of service; but, unfortunately, the first vice-president of the society 
was prevented by illness from reading his paper on ‘‘A pioneer bell 
foundry”’. 

The executive committee for 1933-1934 is composed of Mr. George 
F. Macdonald, Windsor, president; Professor A. H. Young, Trinity 
College, Toronto, immediate past president; Mr. A. J. Clark, Richmond 
Hill, first vice-president; Professor D. McArthur, Queen’s University, 
second vice-president; Mrs. David McGregor, Swansea, Brigadier- 
General Cruikshank, Ottawa, Mr. C. A. Hesson, St. Catharines, Dr. 5. 
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Silcox, the Normal School, Stratford; and Mr. J. McE. Murray, Normal 
School Building, Toronto, secretary-treasurer. 

In accordance with the changes effected in the constitution, this 
committee, with all the past presidents and with one representative each 
of the affiliated societies, the departments of history and economics of 
the several universities in the province, the Provincial Archives, and the 
Royal Ontario Museum, constitutes the council of the society. Through 
this new council, which has power to enlarge its own membership by the 
admission of representatives of other organizations engaged in historical 
research, it is hoped to deepen and widen interest in the history of 
Ontario, to find out still hidden records, to care for their preservation 
and to make them available so that the true story of the province can be 
related some day in all its fulness. Through this wider co-operation and 
this deeper interest it ought to be possible to create such a sentiment as 
will stimulate provincial and municipal authorities to be more generous 
even than some of them have been in the support of historical research 
and the like. 

Next year the society will hold its meeting in Kingston because of the 
celebration of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the coming of the 
Loyalist adherents to the unity of the empire to the ‘‘upper country” of 
the Province of Quebec, which is now ‘‘old’”’ Ontario. In this connection 
Brigadier-General Cruikshank, who has edited gratis for the society the 
Simcoe papers and the Russell papers (now in progress), is most generously 
presenting to it for distribution an edition of Loyalist papers, which he 
has collected in the Public Archives of Canada and which he is printing 
at his own expense. 

Queen's County Historical Society. We should be very glad to 
receive any information about the Queen’s County Historical Society of 
Nova Scotia. 

Similkameen Historical Association. The quarterly meeting of the 
association was held on June 30. Arrangements were made for the 
annual gathering of the pioneers of the valley, and officers were elected 
for the year: Hon. president, Mrs. S. L. Allison; president, S. R. Gibson; 
vice-president, A. E. Howse; secretary-treasurer, the Rev. J. C. Good- 
fellow. Mr. Goodfellow read a paper dealing with the history of the 
valley before the coming of the white man. Only fragments of this story 
have been handed down. From these it is not possible to piece together 
any consecutive story. The pattern is lost. (JoHN GOODFELLOW) 

The Société Historique de Montréal celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary in April, 1933. M. Aégidius Fauteux addressed the society, 
giving an outline of its history and achievements. This address is 
published in the Revue trimestrielle canadienne, June, 1933. The medal 
of the society, which is awarded for the best Canadian historical work 
published in French, was given to the Abbé Lionel Groulx for his L’ En- 
seignement francais au Canada. 

Société Historique d’Ottawa. Ottawa now possesses a French-Cana- 
dian historical society the headquarters of which are at the University of 
Ottawa. 

Société Historique de Rigaud. We should be very glad to receive any 
information regarding the Société Historique de Rigaud, P.Q. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


BEHRENS, E.B. A practical monetary policy for the Ottawa Conference. Witha foreword 
by the Right Hon. L. S. AMERY. London: St. Clement’s Press. 1932. Pp. 19. 
1s.) 


BrAsseY, PETER. Is there a ‘‘new imperialism’’? (National review, C(602), April, 1933, 
516-21). An attempt to define the imperialism of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


Casati,R.1. I Dominions Britannici ele Conferense Imperiali. Padua:Cedam. 1932. 
Pp. 465. (Z.100) An exhaustive and scholarly work on the Imperial Conferences 
and the evolution of the British Commonwealth. To be reviewed later. 


Castor. Le bilan dela Conférence d’Ottawa (Politica, déc., 1932, 509-17). An estimate 
of the assets and liabilities of the Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

CoATMAN, J. Die britische Reichswirtschaftskonferenz von Ottawa (Weltwirtschaftliches 
archiv, Kiel, Jan., 1933, 42-7 The chief changes made by the conference in 

imperial tariffs and their significance for the world are shown. 






Crump, NORMAN. Die Konferenz von Ottawa (Europiische revue, Oct., 1932, 631-8). 


DaRLING, J. F. Monetary leadership, with a plan for an empire currency. London: 
Benn. 1932. Pp. 70. (2s. 6d.) Contains ‘‘Monetary leadership’, ‘‘The 
rehabilitation of silver’, ‘‘The rex, a new money to unify the empire”’. 





Guosu, D. The Ottawa agreement: A study in imperial preference. Bombay: Bombay 
Book Depot. Pp. 73. (Re. 1.8) 


HAILSHAM, Viscount.] Address of the Right Honourable Viscount Hailsham (Minutes 
of the proceedings of the seventeenth annual meeting of the Canadian Bar Associa- 


t 


tion held at Calgary, Alberta, August 3lst, September Ist and 2nd, 1932, 36-50). 


An address to the association on what was accomplished at the Ottawa Conference. 


HAMILTON, Louis. Die Britische Reichskonferenzin Ottawa. (Reprinted from Zeitschrift 
fiir Politik, XXIII (1), April, 1933, 20-7.) An introduction to the Imperial 
Economic Conference and an analysis of its results. 


Harte, W. J. The control of foreign policy in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Historical Association leaflet, 89.) London: Bell, for the Association. 1932. 
Pp. 32. 


Imperial Economic Conference, Ottawa, 1932. Report. 2 vols. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1932. Pp. 159; 82. (50 cents; 25 cents) Volume I includes the report of the 
proceedings of the conference together with annexes I, II, III, and IV. Volume 
If is annex V, comprising the texts of trade agreements concluded at the conference. 


LyauTEY, PreRRE. La Conférence d'Ottawa (Revue de Paris, 15 septembre, 1932, 
ae 
oli-Je). 


ManarFy, R. P. The Statute of Westminster (Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, LX XVIII (510), May, 1938, 353-68). A lecture delivered to the 
Royal United Service Institution, followed by discussion, and a comment by the 
chairman, Lord Blanesburgh. 


PHELAN, E.J. L’empire britannique et la communauté internationale (Revue des sciences 
politiques, July-Sept., 1932). 
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RAYNALDY, EUGENE. (Quelles sont les suites d’Ottawa (Revue des vivants, jan., 1933, 
23-30). Discusses the advantages of the agreements of the conference to Great 
Britain and to the dominions, and their consequences in relation to French foreign 
trade. 


STEWART, M.S. The Ottawa Conference (Foreign policy reports of the Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, December 21, 1932). 


TeuscHER, G. H. Der Werdegang Canadas zum Dominion. Essen: Franz Schlueter. 
1931. Pp. 126. On the evolution of Canada into a dominion. 


Upton, SYDNEY. Mobilize for migration (United Empire, XXIV (5), May, 1933, 264-5). 
A plea for the development of imperial migration. 


Weir, L. M. After Ottawa: The rot sets in (Labour magazine, Dec., 1932). 


WittiaMs, W. L. The British Commonwealth: A constitutional survey (Foreign policy 
reports of the Foreign Policy Association, New York, April 12, 1933). 


ZvavitcH, I. Ottavskaia konferentsia (Mirovoé khoziaistvo i mirovaia politika, Aug., 
1932, 101-16). 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BERLIN, KNuD, Denmark's right to Greenland: A survey of the past and present status of 
Greenland, Iceland and the Faroe Islands in relation to Norway and Denmark. Trans- 
lated by P. T. FEDERSPIEL. London: Oxford University Press. Copenhagen: 
Nyt Nordisk Forlag, Arnold Busck. 1932. Pp. 185. ($1.00) This book was 
originally published in Denmark and was intended as a reply to various Norwegian 
accounts of the dispute between Denmark and Norway over East Greenland. 
The first part of the volume which givesan account of thecolonization of Greenland, 
Iceland, and the Faroe Islands up to 1814 has a more particular interest for students 
of Canadian history than the second part which deals with events after 1814. It 
would have been advisable to have had the translation read by an English proof- 
reader, for there are several mistakes in spelling throughout the volume. 


BURPEE, LAWRENCE J. John Cabot, who sought Cipangu, and found Canada (Canadian 
geographical journal, VI (6), June, 1933, 259-67). The article is illustrated with 
reproductions of old maps and with pictures of das reliefs on the new monument 
of Cabot by Guido Casini, recently unveiled in Montreal. 


ByLes, MARIE BEUZEVILLE. By cargo boat and mountain. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1932. Pp.315. Describes, among other things, touring in Canada. 


Consolidated index to the survey of international affairs, 1920-1930 and supplementary 
volumes. Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1932. Pp. 214. ($3.75) 


Davies, WILLIAM Evan. The English law relating to aliens. London: Stevens and Sons. 
1931. Pp. xl, 308. Reviewed on page 305. 


FisH, CARL RussELL; ANGELL, Sir NORMAN; and Hussey, CHARLES L. The United 
States and Great Britain. (The Chicago Council on Foreign Relations.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1932. Pp. xi, 235. ($1.50) <A sketch of Anglo- 
American diplomacy from 1776 to 1930, by a distinguished American historian, 
together with two points of view, one by an American, and one by a British, subject. 


HOWELL, WILLIAM BoyMAN. Medicine in Canada. (Clio Medica, a series of primers 
on the history of medicine, edited by E. B. KruMBHAAR, IX.) New York: Paul 
B. Hoeber, 76 Fifth Avenue. 1933. Pp. xiii, 137. To be reviewed later. 


Jones, Ropert L. The eighteenth amendment and our foreign relations. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1933. Pp. vii, 192. ($1.75) Reviewed on page 337. 
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Kerr, K. L. and Lawson, F. H. Cases in constitutional law. Second edition revised. 
Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. xxviii, 487. ($7.50) To be reviewed later. 


KENNEDY, RODERICK STUART. Put yourself in their shoes (Canadian magazine, July, 
1933, 6, 22-4). A description of life in Labrador. 


LEMIEUX, RODOLPHE. The fourth centenary of the discovery of Canada (Quebec, VI, 
1931-2, 242-4). 


LONGSTRETH, T. Morris. Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa. New York and London: 
The Century Company. 1933. Pp. xi, 318. ($2.75) This is one of the most 
intelligent volumes that we have discovered in the ever-increasing library of 
Canadian guide-books. Mr. Longstreth follows the happy middle course between 
the impersonality of Baedeker and the irritating chumminess so heavily achieved 
by too many authors of modern tourists’ guides. As a matter of fact, this is much 
more than a guide-book. In his foreword Mr. Longstreth admits that he ‘‘had 
intended a guide and it turned to an ode, a history, a dramatis personae of three 
centuries, a collection of personal opinions interspersed with directions for the 
traveler’. After all, Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa are the settings for a large 
part of Canadian history and we would recommend Mr. Longstreth’s book to any 
laymen who want a vivid, readable history of Canada. Moreover, the author has 
ransacked the sources of Canada’s history, and has quoted largely (and cleverly 
for his purpose) from the Jesuit Relations, from Cartier and Champlain, from 
Lahontan and Talon, from Vaudreuil and Wolfe. The book is attractively and 
tidily printed; there are numerous modern illustrations and a general map of each 
city. There is a bibliography and there is also what is as rare in this type of book 
as it is invaluable—a good index. 


MONTGOMERY, PAut. There's money in stamps (Maclean’s magazine, May 1, 1933, 
22, 52). A history of Canadian stamps. 


PALMER, NETTIE. Henry Bournes Higgins, a memoir. With a preface by Professor 
GRAHAM WALLAS. London: George G. Harrap. 1931. Pp. xi, 284. (10s. 6d.) 
Reviewed on page 305. 


PATERSON, JANET. The history of Newfoundland, 1713-1763 (Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, XI (31), June, 1938, 45-8). A summary of a thesis pre- 
sented for the degree of Master of Arts. 


PreRcE, BEssiE Louise (comp. and ed.) As others see Chicago: Impressions of visitors, 
1673-1933. With the assistance of Jo—E L. Norris. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1933. Pp. xiii, 540. ($3.00) An introduction gives a brief, 
chronological history of the city, the first part of which has special interest for 
students of Canadian history. The first ‘visitor’, Father Marquette, describes a 
winter at Chicago in 1674-5; the second, John Francis Buisson de St. Cosme gives 
an account to the Bishop of Quebec of the Mission of the Guardian Angel in 1699. 


PoweE.., J. W. DaMER. John Guy: Founder of Newfoundland (United Empire, XXIV 
(6), June, 1933, 323-7). A documented account of his life and of the founding of 
Newfoundland. 


QuaiFE, Mito M. Checagou: From Indian wigwam to modern city, 1673-1835. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1933. Pp. ix, 212. ($1.00) To be reviewed 
later. 


RHINEWINE, ABRAHAM. Looking back a century on the centennial of Jewish political 
equality in Canada. Revised and enlarged by IstporE GoLpstTicK. Toronto: The 
Kraft Press. 1932. Pp. 147. Reviewed on page 339. 


SHIELS, ARCHIE W. Sewards icebox, a few notes on the development of Alaska, 1867-10932. 
Bellingham: Union Printing Company. 1932. Pp. 419. A useful reference book 
of material hitherto only to be found in scattered sources. 
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SMITH, CHARLES MARSHALL. Northmen of adventure: A survey of the exploits of dominant 
Northmen from the earliest times to the Norman conquest. London: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1932. Pp. viii, 390. (16s.) A narrative which includes 
the Norsemen’s discovery of Greenland and Labrador. With illustrations and 
sketch-maps. 


2) New France 


BicGarR, H. P. The exploration of New England by the French, 1604-16 07 (Quebec, VI, 
1931-2, 260-1). 


Dart, SALLY and Price, Epita Dart. The Jamaica pirates and Louisiana commerce, 
1739: Seizure of the ship ‘‘Le Comte de Maurepas’’ by pirates off Cape St. Antoine, 
Cuba, 1739 (Louisiana historical quarterly, XVI (2), April, 1933, 209-20). 


Davies, BLODWEN. Viceregal pioneers: The picturesque story of the first ladies of Canada, 
who made hospitality a tradition (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 283-6). 


Documents sur la famille Papineau (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (7), 
juillet, 1933, 390-413). A collection of deeds and titles of land, marriage con- 
tracts, inventories, and epitaphs. 


Entre Anglats et Iroquois: Paroles qu’Entasogo et quelques autres Iroquois du Sault Saint- 
Louis sont allez porter chez les Anglois a Dierfield de la part du village du Sault Saint- 
Louis (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XXXIX (7), juillet, 1933, 430-2). 
From the Archives of the Province of Quebec. 


La famille Gourdeau (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (6), juin, 1933, 321-4). 
Le famille Maher (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (7), juillet, 1933, 385-6). 


FAuTEux, AEGIDIUS. Trapezec et Rosmorduc (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXIX (6), juin, 1933, 347-8). Biographical notes on Louis de Trapezec and M. de 
Rosmorduc. 


GoETHE,C.M. Immigration into New France (Eugenics, New Haven, III, 1930, 83-7). 
§ g 


La CHAPELLE, Baron de. Le Baron Pierre Passerat de La Chapelle (fin) (Nova Francia, 
VII (2), juillet-déc., 1932, 178-210). Documents concerning the Baron la Chapelle 
who served in North America in the Seven Years’ War. 


[LAHONTAN, Louis ARMAND DE LOM D’ARCE, Baronde.] Voyages. Edited by STEPHEN 
Leacock. Ottawa: Graphic Press. 1932. Pp. 348. ($2.50, o.p.) 


Le BLANT, ROBERT. Les trots mariages d'une Acadienne: Anne d’Entremont (1694-1778) 
7 a : ; — 7 . : (4 
(Nova Francia, VII (2), juillet-déc., 1932, 211-26). 


LECOMPTE, EDOUARD. An Iroquois virgin, Catherine Tekakwitha, lily of the Mohawk and 
the St. Lawrence, 1656-1680. Translated by Sister FRANcIs [ISABEL HAMILTON 
MELIck], edited by John J. Wynne. New York: Tekakwitha League, 141 E. 29th 
Street. 1932. Pp. viii, 190. ($1.10) 


LocE, Marc. The French founder of Detroit, U.S.A. (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 137-8). 


LoizeEau, G. Les origines spirituelles et le quatriéme centenaire du Canada,1534-1034 
(Nova Francia, VII (2), juillet-déc., 1932, 145-77). A lecture given in December, 
1931, under the auspices of the Société d’Histoire du Canada, at Paris. M. le 
Contre-Amiral Loizeau presents briefly the facts of, and the actors in, the founding 
of New France, with special emphasis on religious causes and events. 


Massicotte, E. Z. Le chevalier d’Au (Bulletin des recherches thistoriques, XX XIX 
(6), juin, 1933, 360-1). A note on a native of seventeenth-century .Montreal. 
Jeux publics avant 1760 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXIX (6), juin, 1933, 325-6). A note on public games in New France. 
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MiLcarD, CiirForD. The Acadians in Virginia (Virginia magazine of history and 
biography, July, 1932). 


PAPINEAU, D. B. Samuel Papineau (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (6), 
juin, 1933, 331-46). Biographical and genealogical notes on the Papineau family, 


Quelques ‘“‘dossters personnels’ (Nova Francia, VII (2), juillet-déc., 1932, 230-65). 
Documents concerning Ailleboust de Douglas, Ailleboust de Saint-Vilmé, Aille- 
boust de Périgny, Jean Joseph Féré du Buron, etc. 


Rapport du R. P. Druillettes, envoyé en députation a la Nouvelle-Angleterre pour y conclu re 
un traité de neutralité entre les colonies anglaises et frangaises, 1651: Lettre du Pére 
Druillettes (Canada francais, XX (10), juin, juillet, aoft, 1933, 941-9). A docu- 


ment from the Archives of the Séminaire de Québec. 


Reussner, A. Une histoire de l' Amérique francaise (Revue maritime, Paris, Oct., 1930, 
462-74). 


RovussitHe, H. Les principales découvertes des marins francais dans le monde (Géo- 
graphie, LV, 1931, 423-7 


SANDERS, ALBERT GODFREY. Documents conc ning ithe Crozat régime in Louisiana, 
1712-1717 (Louisiana historical quarterly, XVI (2), April, 1933, 293-308). Docu- 
ments translated from copies of the original documents of the French Archives in 
the Department of Are hives and History of Mississippi. The present instalment 
covers two reports by J. B. Duclos, head of the Superior Council of Louisiana, to 
the home government, on conditions in Louisiana, made immediately after his 
arrival in the colony, and showing its poverty and difficulties. 


Viénot, Jonn. L'amiral Coligny et l’expansion francaise au XVIeé siecle (L’Evangile 
et le monde, Congrés des Missions Protestantes, 9-11, juin, 1931.) Paris: Société 
des Missions Evangéliques. 1931. Pp. 15-35. 


3) British North America before 1867 
ApaMs, Reep McC. B. New Orleans and the War of 1812 (Louisiana historical 
quarterly, XVI (2), April, 1933, 221-34). Chapter I of a study which attempts to 
correlate the separate events in the south-west with those taking place in New 
Orleans. The present instalment establishes the economic importance of New 
Orleans. 


AUDET, FrANcis J. R: présenta tion proportionnelle (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXIX (6), rr 1933, 351-4). Information about a memorandum drawn up 
by Sir Charles E. Grey, a member of the Royal Commission appointed in 1835 
to inquire into the state of affairs in Lower Canada, recommending proportional 
representation in the legislature. 


Barrs, Burton. East Florida in the American Revolution. Jacksonville, Florida: 


Guild Press. 1932. Pp. 42. (50 cents) The story, for the general reader, of 
the occupation of East Florida by the British and colonial Loyalists from 1763 to 
1784. 


Barry, J. NEtLson. The French Canadian pioneers of the Willamette valley. (Reprinted 
from the Catholic sentinel, Portland, Oregon, April 7 to June 16, 1932.) Portland: 
Printed by the Sentinel Printry. 1933. Pp. 14. A compilation of material 
and references relating to the settlement of the French-Canadian pioneers in the 
Willamette valley who came to Oregon with the deliberate intention of becoming 
American citizens, and who, by so doing, opposed the wishes of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. These articles were written to refute the statement that the French- 
Canadian pioneers opposed American government in the Oregon country. 


BLUE, GEORGE VERN. France and the Oregon question, IT (Oregon historical quarterly, 

XXXIV (2), June, 1933, 144-63). The second part of this article contains ex- 

tended quotations (in translation) from Correspondence politique Etats- Unis, volumes 
95-102, in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris. 
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Brapy, ALEXANDER. Thomas D'Arcy McGee (1825-68) (Encyclopaedia of the social 
sciences edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN et al, IX, 1933, 652). A biographical note 
and a biography of his important works. 


Brown, WILLIAM McE. The queen’s bush: A tale of early days of Bruce County. 
London: John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 1932. Pp. vi, 295. (6s.) A story 
of early pioneering days in Bruce County, when, in the 1840's, as a result of a 
tide of immigrants demanding new lands, the ‘‘queen’s bush”’ was gradually opened 
up. The portions of the book which are particularly interesting and which have 
real historical value, are the descriptions of clearing the land, of logging bees, of 
the making of corduroy roads, of barn-raisings, and of some of the other picturesque 
phases of early life in Upper Canada. 


The causes of the War of 1812 (Canadian defence quarterly, X (3), April, 1933, 314-22). 
A brief outline given as an address at the Royal Naval War College, Greenwich. 


CREEL, GEORGE. Tom Paine—Liberty bell. New York: Sears. 1932. Pp. 173. ($2.00) 


CROOKSHANK, C. de W. Military battle prints (Journal of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research, XII (46), summer, 1933, 99-105). Contains a reproduction of 
the storming of Fort Oswego in May, 1814. 


DERBY, EDWARD GEORGE GEOFFREY SMITH STANLEY, 14th Earl of. Journal of a tour 
an America, 1824-25. London: R. and R. Clark Limited for J. and E. Bumpus 


Limited. 1930. Pp. 3, 342. Limited to 50 numbered copies for private dis- 
tribution. 


GEoRGE, Rospert H. The treasure trove of William Phips (New England quarterly, 


VI (2), June, 1933, 294-318). New information about the adventurous career of 
William Phips. 


GILBERT, E.W. The exploration of western America, 1800-1850: An historical geography. 


Cambridge: At the University Press. 1933. Pp. xiii, 233. ($3.75) Reviewed 
on page 341. 


GopsELL, Puitip H. The capital of fur-land, York Factory (Canadian magazine, July, 
1933, 10, 38-40). An outline of its history. 

—____———— Famous forts of fur land (Canadian magazine, June, 1933, 16, 
25-7). The story of Fort Prince of Wales, of Moses Norton, and of Samuel Hearne. 


GREEN, JAMES A. (ed.). Journal of Ensign William Schillinger, a soldier of the War of 
1812 (Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly, Jan., 1932). 


GuINNESS, RatpH B. The purpose of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Mississippi valley 
historical review, XX (1), June, 1933, 90-100). According to Jefferson’s secret 
message to Congress in 1803, the expedition was intended to develop the fur-trade 
along the Missouri River in Spanish territory as a compensation to private traders 
who were to be forced out of the cis-Mississippi field. 


GuTtTRIDGE, G. H. Adam Smith on the American Revolution: An unpublished memorial 
(American historical review, XXXVIII (4), July, 1933, 714-20). A memorial 
from the Rosslyn MSS. in the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


HEBARD, GRACE RAYMOND. Sacajawea: A guide and interpreter of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, with an account of the travels of Toussaint Charbonneau, and of Jean 
Baptiste, the expedition papoose. Glendale, Cal.: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1933. Pp. 340. ($6.00) An account of the life of the Indian squaw who acted 
as guide and interpreter to the Lewis and Clark expedition from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean in 1804-6. 


HoneyMAN, A. Van Doren. Concerning the New Jersey Royalists in the Revolution 
(Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, April, 1933). 
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Houpen,H.H. The call of the north. Translated from the German by H. J. STENNING. 
London: Elkin Matthews and Marrott. 1932. Pp. x, 348. (15s.) Of interest 
to Canadians age the parts of the book dealing with the search for a North-west 
passage, a defence of Dr. Cook, and the expedition of Franklin to Coronation Gulf. 


Howay, F. W. A short account of Robert Haswell (Washington historical quarterly, 
XXIV (2), April, 1933, 83-90). To Robert Haswell’s ‘Logs’, we are indebted 
for all the information to day existing upon the first voyage of the Columbia (1787- 
1790)—the pioneer venture of Boston on the North-west coast. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from January, 1749-1750, to 
December, 1753, preserved tn the Public Record Office. London: H.M.S.O. 1932. 
Pp. 503. (£1 12s. 6d.) This volume deals among other questions with the 
settlement of foreign Protestants in Nova Scotia; attempts to settle disputes over 
boundaries with France; the alarm over French forts on the Ohio; the discourage- 
ment of the development of coal-mines in Nova Scotia; French trade to the Mis- 
sissippi; etc. 

Kaiser, T. E. Origins, and early Pennsylvania Dutch settlements in Upper Canada 
(Twentieth annual report of the Waterloo Historical Society, 1932, 309-14). 


KennepDy, W. P. M. Sir Louis Hippolyte Lafontaine (1807-64) (Encyclopaedia of the 
social sciences edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN et al, 1X, 1933, 13-4). 


Kerr, Jas. E. Robert Dickson, fur trader (Twentieth annual report of the Waterloo 
Historical Society, 1932, 321-32). A few incidents in his life and side-lights on his 
character. 


KiTE, EL1zABETH S. Brigadier-General Louis Lebégue Duportail, commandant of engi- 
neers in the Continental Army, 1777-1783. (Institut Francais de Washington.) 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 296. 


LARRABEE, Harotp A. A neglected French collaborator in the victory of Yorktown— 
Claude-Anne Marquis de Saint-Simon (1740-1819) (Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes, n.s. XXIV (2), 1932, 245-57). A consideration of the nature of 
the services of Saint-Simon and his three French regiments. 


LYDEKKER, JOHN W. A lost petition of the American Loyalists (United Empire, XXIV 
(5), May, 1933, 248-50). The text of a copy of a petition from the American 
Loyalists to King George III, presented to Sir Guy Carleton in 1782. It has not 
been possible to ascertain the whereabouts of the original petition. 


McLELLAN, HuGu (ed.). Journal of Thomas Nye written during a journey between 
Montreal and Chicago in 1837. Champlain, N.Y.: Moorsfield Press. 1932. Pp. 31. 
($2.50) An edition limited to 68 numbered copies. 

——————_—_—_—_——————_———-_ Two letters of Thomas Nye relating to A journey from Montreal 
to Chicago in 1837. Champlain, N.Y.: Moorsfield Press. 1931. Pp. 15. ($1.50) 
A limited edition of 58 copies. 


N., G. L. A Peter Pond map (Minnesota history, XIV (1), March, 1933, 81-4). A 
description and a reproduction of a fifth form of Peter Pond’s map of north- 
western North America, published in the Gentleman's magazine for March, 1790. 


OuiviER, P. Iconographie métallique de Général Lafayette: Essai de répertotre des mé- 
dailles, médaillons et jetons frappés d son nom ou a son effigie tant en France qu'en 
Amérique. (Historical documents, Institut Francais de Washington, cahier VI.) 
Paris: Charles Florange. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1933. Pp. ix, 85. 


PALTSITS, VictoR HuGo (ed.). Journal of Robert Rogers the Ranger on his expedition for 
receiving the capitulation of western French posts (October 20, 1760, to February 14, 
1761). (Reprinted from the Bulletin of the New York Public Library of April, 
1933.) New York: New York Public Library. Pp. 16. Reprinted from the 
original manuscript in the Monckton correspondence in the George Chalmers papers 
owned by the New York Public Library. Edited with a historical introduction, 
a description and history of the manuscript, and footnotes. 
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PARGELLIS, STANLEY McCrory. Lord Loudoun in North America. (Yale Historical 
publications, studies VII.) New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 399. ($4.00) Reviewed on page 323. 


PORTER, KENNETH W. Roll of overland Astorians, 1810-12 (Oregon historical quarterly, 
XXXIV (2), June, 1933, 103-12). A muster roll of the overland Astorians com- 


piled from two journals in the Astor papers, deposited at Baker Library, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


PRESTON, JOHN Hype. Revolution: 1776. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1933. Pp. 440. ($3.50) Deals with the more spectacular and intimate aspects 
of the Revolution. 


RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. Notes on the pre-Revolutionary judiciary in English 
colonies (Canadian bar review, XI (5), May, 1933, 317-24; (6), June, 1933, 376- 
84). References to, and dealings with, judges in the English-American colonies 


(including Nova Scotia and Quebec), culled from Acts of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land, colonial series. 


ROLL, CHARLES. Indiana: One hundred and fifty years of American development. 5 vols. 
Chicago: Lewis Publishing Company. 1931. Pp. xlvi, 543; 531; 496; 500; 506. 
Volumes I and II deal with the history of the Old North-west, with the pre-Revo- 


lutionary struggles for the North-west, with Clark’s conquest, the Ordinance of 
1787, etc. 


Roman, C. Licutroot [Valleyfield, Quebec]. The underground railroad. Delivered 
before the St. James Literary Society, Montreal, Que., November 24, 1931. Cha- 
teauquay Lodge, A. F. and A. M. Huntington, Que., April 12, 1932. Pp. 12. 


SHAW, GEORGE Coomss (ed.). Vancouver's discovery of Puget Sound. Seattle: Peacock 
Publishing Company. 1933. Pp. 23. (25 cents). Excerpts from Vancouver's 
Voyage which refer to the exploration of Puget Sound. 


WALLaceE, W.S. Notes on the family of Malcolm Fraser of Murray Bay (addenda and 
corrigenda) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (6), juin, 1933, 349-50). 


WILSON, SAMUEL ine Bishop Briand and the American Revolution (Catholic histori- 
cal review, XIX (2), July, 1933, 133-47). A paper on the activity of the conserva- 


tive Jean Oliver Band Bishop of Quebec and his efforts to keep the Canadians 
loyal to George III. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


BEATTIE, Kim. 48th Highlanders of Canada, 1891-1928. Maps by E. W. HALDENBY. 
Toronto: Southam Press for the 48th Highlanders. 1932. Pp. xi, 434. ($3.00) 
This chronicle was written primarily for the 15th Canadian Battalion. It is an 
intimate and a graphic picture of the Canadian Corps in France. The writer 
uses his own personal recollections, and reminiscences of his comrades-in-arms, 
reinforced by the official documents and records. 


Birp, W. R. The story of Vimy-ridge. Pictures by Geo. H. Stuspss. La créte de 
Vimy; version francaise de PAULE de SAINT-JULLIEN. Arras, France: I.N.S.A.P. 
1932. Pp. 24. Text in English and French. 

—————— Thirteen years after. Toronto: MacLean Publishing Company. 1932. 


Pp. 180. (50 c.; bound $1.00) A collection of magazine articles on the western 
front. 


BREBNER, J. BARTLET. British signs of hope (Current history, June, 1933, 349-54). <A 


section of the article gives an account of current economic and financial events in 
Canada. 


BROSSARD, ROGER. Eugene Lafleur (Canadian bar review, XI (6), June, 1933, 367-75). 


A summary of the life of Eugene Lafleur (1856-1930), well known lawyer of the 
Quebec bar. 
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Canada. Canada and the Far East (Round table, no. 91, June, 1933, 662-9). Remarks 


on Canada’s contact with China and Japan in matters of trade, immigration, and 
foreign policy. 


Canada. The government and its critics (Round table, no. 91, June, 1933, 652-62). A 
review of the last session of the federal parliament. 


Canada's crisis: Radical party's progress in the provinces (Review of reviews, London, 
March, 1933, 19-21). 


CHURCHILL, RICHARD. The deadlock at Ottawa (Country guide, XXVI (5), May, 1933, 
26-7). A summary of recent political events and difficulties. 


Glimpses of Canadian life: Great Britain overseas, 2. (Teubners neuesprachl. Lektiire, I, 
Il.) Leipzig: Teubner. 1932. (M. 0.63). 


GREENE, B. M. (ed.). Who's who in Canada, including British possessions in the Western 


Hemisphere, 1930-31. Toronto: International Press, for Musson. 1932. Pp. xix, 
2109. ($15.00) 


HAMILTON, Ross (ed.). Prominent men of Canada, 1931-1932. Montreal: National 
Publishing Company. 1932. Pp. 640. ($5.00) Short biographies of Canadian 
men in every walk of life, including prominent Canadians abroad. 


HEATON, HERBERT. Land grants: British Empire (Encyclopaedia of the social sciences 


edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN ef al, IX, 1933, 36-9). Includes an analysis of Cana- 
dian land policy. 


HEIGHINGTON, WILFRID. Parliamentary status and provincial legislation (Canadian bar 
review, XI (5), May, 1933, 295-307). The writer recalls some of the early disputes 
with regard to the jurisdiction and status of Canadian provincial legislatures, traces 
the growth and development of precedent and authority and outlines the actual 
function of the provincial constitutional system to-day. 


HuGuHeEs, Everett C. The French-English margin in Canada (American journal of 
sociology, XX XIX (1), July, 1933, I-III). A discussion of French-Canadian and 


English-Canadian cultures, of the speech of the French Canadian, and of contact 
between the two races. 


Kennepy, W. P. M. The Canadian judicial system (South African law times, II (5), 
May, 1933, 93-5). An outline of the nature of the dominion courts and some of 


the powers exercised by them, as well as a sketch of the type of judicial structure 
found in each province generally. 


Kerr, JoHN ANDREW. “J helped capture Ambroise Lepine’’ (Canadian magazine, 
May, 1933, 13, 40-1). The story of the arrest and trial of Lepine for the murder 


of Thomas Scott, as told by a special constable and ‘‘veteran’’ of the Wolseley 
expedition of 1870. 


MAXwELL, J. A. Federal subsidies to provincial governments (Canadian forum, XIII 
(154), July, 1933, 373-4). An explanation of the origin and continuation of the 
subsidies which the federal government pays to provincial governments. 


O'Leary, M. Grattan. Ace of our judges (Maclean's magazine, May 1, 1933, 14, 57). 
A sketch of the life and character of Chief Justice L. P. Duff, new president of 
Canada’s Supreme Court. 


PowELL, E. ALEXANDER. Marches of the north: From Cape Breton to the Klondike. 
New York and London: The Century Company. 1931. Pp. x, 311. ($4.00) 
This is an interesting account written by an American colonel of his travels in 
Canada. He tours through Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Anticosti, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia, 
and north to Alaska, describing and commenting as he goes in a pleasant tone of 
cheery appreciation. Colonel Powell confines himself not only to the present, but 


visualizes, especially in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, the more romantic 
episodes of Canada’s past. 
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Rew, Escott M. Canadian political parties: A study of the economic and racial bases 
of Conservatism and Liberalism in 1930 (Contributions to Canadian economics, 
VI, 1933, 7-39). An analysis of the essential bases of Conservatism and Liberalism 
as manifested at the election of 1930, which provide ‘‘a fairly accurate picture of 
the normal composition of the two major parties during the first third of the twen- 
tieth century”’. 

mmogemeepen ih effect of the depression on Canadian politics, 1929-32 (American 
~ political science review, XXVII (3), June, 1933, 455-65). A careful analysis of 
effect of the depression on the alignment of political forces in Canada. 


RomieER, Lucien. Le Canada et les Etats-Unis—leur situation actuelle (France-Améri- 
que, avril, 1933). 


ScHMIEDER, Oscar. Lénderkunde Nordamerikas, Vereinigte Staaten und Canada. 
Leipzig and Vienna: Deuticke Verlag. 1933. Pp. xi, 453. (M. 38.40) Tobe 
reviewed later. 


Scott, W. L. John Skirving Ewart, K.C.: An appreciation (Canadian bar review, 
XI (5), May, 1933, 333-8). 


Ske_ton, O. D. Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1841-10919) (Encydopaedia of the social sciences 
edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN et al, LX, 1933, 197-8). A brief note, with a biblio- 
graphy. 


SMELLIE, K. Legislative assemblies: Great Britain and the dominions (Encyclopaedia of 
the social sciences edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN et al, IX, 1933, 369-74). Contains 
a condensed paragraph on Canadian parliamentary institutions. 


WALLACE, W.S. Sir John Alexander Macdonald (1815-91) (Encyclopaedia of the social 
sciences edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN ef al, IX, 1933, 650-1). A brief biographical 
note and a bibliography. 


Watsu, G. V. The organization of the Royal Canadian air force (Canadian defence 
quarterly, X (3), April, 1933, 330-5). 


WILLMANN, HILDEGARD. The Chicago diversion from Lake Michigan (Canadian bar 
review, X (9), Nov., 1932, 575-83). An analysis of the situation from a legal and 
international point of view. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Harvey, D. C. Nova Scotia’s Blackstone (Canadian bar review, XI (5), May, 1933, 
339-44). An article which marks the centenary of Beamish Murdoch’s Epitome 
of the laws of Nova Scotia printed at Halifax by Joseph Howe, 1832-33. 


[MAXWELL, Mrs. LILLIAN.] The laying out of Fredericton (Daily gleaner, Fredericton, 
May 9, 1933, 6). Side-lights on incidents and men in the early history of New 
Brunswick. 


SincLair, Jonn H. The life of James William Carmichael and Some tales of the sea. 
Halifax: T. C. Allen and Company. 1931. Pp.180. The Hon. J. W. Carmichael 
(1819-1903) was a ship-builder in New Glasgow, N.S., in the golden age of Nova 
Scotia—the age of wooden ships. He wasa staunch Liberal and a friend of Laurier. 
Although this book by Mr. Sinclair (who was a member of parliament for Guys- 
borough for some years) is rather loose in construction, it presents valuable material 
on the history of business in Nova Scotia, and it recounts some stories of adventure 
of sailors who sailed from Maritime ports. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Bovey, WILFRID. Canadien: A study of the French Canadians. London, Toronto and 
Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 1933. Pp. xvii, 293. ($2.00 cloth; 
$1.50 paper) Reviewed on page 340. 
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Caron, IVANHOE. Historique de la voirie dans la Prouince de Québec (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, XX XIX (6), juin, 1933, 362-80; (7), juillet, 1933, 438-48). 
The June instalment deals with the Craig road and with the first governmental 
subsidies; the July instalment with the Eastern Townships. 


~ 


Cimon, Hector. The old ‘‘Intendant's Palace’ in Quebec City (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 
146-7). 


Dupuy, Pierre. La ute intellectuelle au Canada francais (Revue de Paris, 40 année, 
no. 9, 1 mai, 1933, 129-47). A review of the intellectual history of New France 
and an estimate of the French-Canadian thought and culture of to-day. 


GALE, GEORGE. Beauport (near Quebec City) now settled for three centuries (Quebec, VI, 
1931-2, 206-7). 

—_—_——_————_ Champlain Street, Quebec City (Quebec, VII, 1932-3, 86-8). 

———————— Quebec city fires (Quebec, VII, 1932-3, 136-8). 


GREEN, D. Of the gallant days (Canada-West Indies magazine, XXII (7), June, 1933, 
220). Side-lights on early Montreal, particularly on Rasco’s, a once-famous 
hostelry. 


HammonD, M.O. The wayside shrines of old Quebec (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 155-6). 

H&BERT, MAuRICE. Qu’il faut travailler a notre reconquéte francaise (Canada frangais, 
XX (10), juin, juillet, aofit, 1933, 950-8). A plea for an intellectual, moral, and 
economic ‘‘refrancisation’’ of French Canada. 

HENDRIE, Litian M. Early days in Montreal. Illustrated by HAROLD BEAMENT. 
Montreal: Privately printed. 1932. A little book dealing with places, buildings, 
and people from early French days to comparatively modern times. It tells of 


old churches and monasteries, of famous Montrealers, of statesmen, merchants, 
and fur-traders. 


Inventaire des registres de l'état civil du district judiciaire de Témiscamingue, chef-lieu a 
Ville-Marie (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (6), juin, 1933, 384). 


Inventaire des registres de l'état du district judiciaire de Beauce, chef-lieu a Saint-Joseph-de- 
Beauce (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (7), juillet, 1933, 433-5). 


Lee, Jonn K. and Jonnson, LinpsEyY. The Gaspé peninsula (Bulletin of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Philadelphia, XXVIII, Jan., 1930, 43-50). 


Lemieux, L. J. Restful Quebec (Quebec, VII, 1932-3, 2-4). 

MacGILL, HELEN GreGcory. Place aux dames (Canadian magazine, April, 1933, 6, 
37, 41). The story of the movement for women’s suffrage in the Province of 
Quebec. 

MAYRAND, Lfon. French Canada (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 252-5). 

Montreal: Great ocean port (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 194-5). 

Penny, ARTHUR G. The French-Canadian in Quebec (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 211-3). 

Quebec, the historic province (Quebec, VII, 1932-3, 74-5). 


Parsons, GEorGE R. A landmark on an ancient highway (Canadian magazine, April, 
1933, 16, 18-19). A history and a picture of Fort Chambly on the Richelieu. 


[PROVINCE OF QUEBEC: DEPARTMENT OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS: BUREAU OF STATISTICS. ] 
Statistical year book, 19th year. Quebec: Rédempti Paradis. 1932. Pp. xxvii, 477. 
To be reviewed later. 
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RAINVILLE, JOSEPH H. La race canadienne-francgaise dans vingt-cing ans (Revue de 
l'Université d’Ottawa, III (3), juillet-sept., 1933, 277-99). An attempt to forecast 
the near future of French-Canadian civilization. 


SAINT-AMANT, JOSEPH-CHARLES. Un coin des Cantons de l'Est: Histoire del’ envahisse- 
ment pacifique mais irrésistible d'une race. Drummondville, P.Q.: La Parole. 1932. 
Pp. 534. This volume was published in 1898 under the title, L’Avenir et ses 
environs, and is now extended to bring the history of these Drummondville 
parishes down to 1932. It contains plenty of miscellaneous information of a 
local and biographical kind and while it purports to tell the ‘histoire de l’en- 
vahissement pacifique mais irrésistible d’une race’’, tells rather of the invasion of 
a pioneer community by a materialistic civilization represented, for example, by 
such enterprises as Cotton Companies, Butterfly Hosiery, and Holtite Rubber 
Products. The volume was criticized in 1898 in the REviEw oF HIsToRIcAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS for being somewhat indiscriminate and promiscuous in its selection and 
arrangement and for lacking documentation. The criticism still holds: and there 
is no index, without which such a book is much reduced in value—though still very 
interesting. (T. W.L. MacDeErmotT) 


[SULTE, BENJAMIN.) Trois-Riviéres d’autrefois. Deuxiemé série. (Mélanges his- 
torique, XIX. Etudes éparses et inédites de BENJAMIN SULTE compilées, annotées 
et publiées par GERARD MALCHELOSSE. Préface de l’abbé ALBERT TESSIER.) 
Montréal: Editions Edouard Garand, 1423-5-7, rue Ste-Elisabeth. 1932. Pp. 96. 

—_——_—_—_————— Trroisiéme série. La riviére des Trois-Riviéres. (Mélanges his- 
toriques, XX. Etudes éparses et inédites de BENJAMIN SULTE compilées, annotées 
et publiées par GERARD MALCHELOsSE.) Montréal: Editions Edouard Garand. 
1933. Pp. 96. 


TASCHEREAU, L.A. Province of Quebec continues its forward march (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 
276). 


VERGE, C. H. Quebec, historic, economic, and ethical (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 218-22). 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Byerty, A. E. The McCraes of Guelph. Elora, Ont.: Elora Express. 1932. Pp. 14. 
($2.00) A limited edition of 200 numbered signed copies. 


CLarKsON, F. ARNOLD. Dr. Thomas Chisholm, M.P. (1842-1931) (Canadian Medical 
Association journal, X XIX (1), 1933, 82-6). The biography of an Ontario doctor, 
which throws side-lights on life in Ontario in the nineteenth century. 


KNISTER, RAYMOND. Pelee Island (Canadan geographical journal, VI (6), June, 1938, 
295-302). A history and a description of Pelee Island in Lake Erie. 


Osgoode Hall: A short account of the hall, issued by the Law Society of Upper Canada, 
1832-1932. Toronto: Rous and Mann. 1932. Pp. 15. (For private distribu- 
tion) 


{[PANABAKER, D. N.| President's address: Waterloo County, eighty years ago (Twentieth 
annual report of the Waterloo Historical Society, 1932, 298-308). Glimpses of 
local activities at the time when Waterloo County became organized upon its 
present basis. 


RoBeERTSON,J.K. Tayville. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1932. Pp.x,136. Delightful, 
intimate sketches of a bygone day, which centre round a typical Ontarian village. 
Profusely illustrated by Miss Ep1ItH MACLAREN. 


THOMPSON, JOHN HENRY (comp.) Genealogy, Thompson-Spafford, 1630 to 1930. 
Chase-Gordon, 1788-1930. Osborn-Gadsby, Gadsby-Woodcock. Thorold, Ont.: The 
author. 1932. Pp. 120. ($3.00) 


THROooP, HERBERT DAvID (comp.) Throop genealogy; with special reference to the 
Throops of Grenville County, Ontario, Canada. Ottawa: The compiler, 320 Gladstone 
Avenue. 1931. Pp. 33. 
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UttLey, W.V. Berlin, now Kitchener in the beginning (Twentieth annual report of the 
Waterloo Historical Society, 1932, 314-20). 


[WATERLOO HisToRICAL SociETY.] Twentieth annual report, 1932, completing vol. IV. 
Kitchener, Ont.: Published by the Society. April, 1933. Pp. 350. 


Woops, Damon C. Law enforcement and the judiciary in Ontario (American Bar 
Association journal, May, 1932. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


CAMPBELL, A. C. Churchill, ‘‘northern metropolis’’ (Canadian unionist, VI (10), 
March, 1933, 167-70). A discussion of Churchill’s policy of publicly-owned and 
leased town-lots. 


CONSTANTIN-WEYER, M. Forest wild. London: George Routledge and Sons. 1932. 
Pp. 211. Recounts stories of old-timers in the Canadian west, of the last days of 
the buffalo, etc. 


GARDNER, GERARD. La région de la Bate d'Hudson: Ressources diverses (Actualité 
économique, 9 année, nos 3 et 4, juin-juillet, 1933, 121-33). An examination of 
the forestry, mining, and fishing resources of the Hudson Bay district, of navigation 
and the Hudson Bay route, and of the Hudson Bay Railway. 


GROVE, FREDERICK Puitip. Fruits of the earth. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1933. 
Pp. viii, 336. ($2.00) This is a novel of the Canadian Prairie—the tale of a 
farmer from Ontario who settles in the Red River valley, south of Winnipeg, and 
in whose story is seen the growth and development of a pioneer district. It isa 
picture of settlement, of the coming of schools, of road-making, of early elections, 
of crops and harvests, of difficulties and disasters, and of changing farming methods. 


Macteop, J. E. A. Political institutions of western Canada, an historical sketch (Minutes 
of the seventeenth annual meeting of the Canadian Bar Association held at Calgary, 
Alberta, August 3lst, September Ist and 2nd, 1932, 93-104). The writer traces 
the development of government in western Ontario from direct company rule to 
the present full provincial status of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 


MISHAEGEN, Madame ANNE de. Mush! Un hiver en pays Cree. Préface de l’Honorable 
J.-N. FRANCOEUR. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin, 430, rue Saint-Gabriel. 
1933. Pp. 243. The writer tells in a delightful way of her adventures in the 
country north of The Pas, describing her journey along Grassy River and the 
country around Reed Lake, and devoting a chapter to Churchill and another to 
the Flin-Flon and Sherrit-Gordon mines. The book is attractively printed and 
unusually well illustrated. 


PicEeon, Louis Puitippe. Impressions d’Alberta (Canada francais, XX (10), juin, 
juillet, aodt, 1933, 921-5). 


WELsH, NoRBERT. The waning herds. Part VII (Maclean’s magazine, April 1, 1933, 
23, 26). Intimate reminiscences of life in the Canadian west in the 1880's, of the 
shadow of rebellion, and of Louis Riel. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Davis, ROBERTHOBART. Jslandsfarandncar. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1933. Pp. xiii, 339. Travelling experiences in Hawaii, the islands off the British 
Columbian coast, and in the Caribbean Sea. 


Haic-Brown, R. L. H. Pool and rapid: The story of a river. London: A. and C. 
Black. 1932. Pp. 239. (6s.) The story of a river in British Columbia and its 
influence on a pioneer settlement. 


Kitto, Dora. A jewel so fair (Empire review, no. 389, June, 1933, 350-4). Impressions 
of British Columbia. 
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THORINGTON, J. Monroe. The historical geography of the Columbia-Kootenay valley 
(Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, Jan., 1933). 


(6) North-west Territories and the Arctic Regions 


BiLt, ALLEN. ‘‘Down north’’ to Great Bear Lake: Voyaging by air to Canada’s new 
northern mining centre (Canadian geographical journal, VI (5), May, 1933, 213-25). 


FINNIE, RICHARD. Herschel Island (Maclean’s magazine, May 15, 1933, 23-4). A 
description of an island in the Canadian Arctic. 


MARSHALL, ROBERT. Arctic village. New York: Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 
|Toronto: George J. McLeod, Ltd.] 1933. Pp.xii,399. ($3.50) To be reviewed 
later. 


MERRICK, ELLiott. Truenorth. New York:Charles Scribner’sSons. 1933. Pp. 353. 
($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


MONTGOMERY, RICHARD G. ‘‘ Pechuck’’; Lorne Knight's adventures in the Arctic. New 
York: Dodd Mead. 1932. Pp. xv, 291. ($2.50) 


THoMAS, LOWELL J. Kabluk of the Eskimo. Boston: Little Brown. 1932. Pp. 276. 
($2.50) The narrative of Louis Romanet, French fur-trader, in the Canadian 
Arctic. 


VyvvaAn, Lady. The Rat River route to Alaska (Discovery, XIV (162), June, 1933, 180-2). 
The author describes a recent journey from the Mackenzie delta to Alaska by way 
of the Rat River. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Amoss, HARRY. Canadian neighbourhood. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1932. Pp. 208. 
(90 cents) A book for children, dealing with the physical and political features 
of Canada, her transportation and trading relationships. Gives methods for 
playing games that teach Canadian geography. With simple and interesting 
illustrations of Canadian industries. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 1832-1932. Toronto: The Bank. 1932. Pp. 166. 


Brapy, A. The state and economic life in Canada (University of Toronto quarterly, 
II (4), July, 1933, 422-41). An examination of the relations of the state to economic 
life—to the railways in particular—and a recommendation for an economic council. 


[CANADA: DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS: GENERAL STATISTICS BRANCH.] The 
Canada year book, 1931 and 1932: The official statistical annual of the resources, 
history, institutions and social and economic conditions of the dominion. Ottawa: 
F. A. Acland. 1931 and 1932. Pp. xxxi, 1148; xxxi, 1100. ($1.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


Canada 1933: The official handbook of present conditions and recent progress. Published 
by authority of the Hon. H. H. Stevens, minister of trade and commerce. Ottawa: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1933. Pp. 192. (25 cents) An official hand- 
book dealing with Canada’s economic and social development, giving a brief and 
popular account of her problems and progress, and specializing in the facts of the 
existing economic situation. The present edition contains a chapter on the 
Imperial Economic Conference and intra-imperial trade. 


Dickson, LL.M. How Britishis Canada? (Empire review, no. 388, May, 1933, 304-5). 
Statistics with regard to Canada’s British, as opposed to her foreign-born, popu- 
lation. 


Drury, ERNEST CHARLES. The depression: I. Its extent; II. Causes; III. Remedies 
(Maclean’s magazine, May 15, 1933, 15, 47-9; June 1, 1933, 21, 54-5; June 15, 
1933, 17, 47, 49). A series of articles on the present economic situation. 

——_—_—_—_—_—__—_—_————. Forts of folly: Are we sane about protection? Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1932. Pp. 113. ($1.25) A statement of the case for free trade. 
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[Eaton, T. Company LimiTED.] The story of a store: A history of the T. Eaton Company 
Limited, from 1869 to the present day. Toronto: T. Eaton Company. 1932. Pp. 
43. 

Lower, A. R. M. The trade in square timber (Contributions to Canadian economics, 


VI, 1933, 40-61). A study of the rise, heyday, and fall of the Canadian timber 


trade, with an estimate of its effect on the character of Canada’s development. 
Illustrated with maps and charts. 


Scroccs, WittiaAM O. The American investment in Canada (Foreign affairs, XI (4), 
July, 1933, 716-9). An estimate of American investment of capital in Canada. 


(2) Communications 


Canadian railway control: Political interference (Canadian comment, II (5), May, 1933, 
16-18). With comments of the press throughout Canada on the present situation. 


CHAPMAN, FREDERICK SPENCER. Northern lights: The official account of the British Arctic 
air-route expedition, 1930-31; with a foreword by Admiral Sir WILLIAM Goop- 
ENOUGH, an introduction by the late H. G. Warkins, leader of the expedition and 
additional chapters by J. M. Scott, Capt. P. M. A. LEMon and AuGusTINE Cour- 
TAULD; with maps and 64 pages of plates. London: Chatto and Windus. 1932. 


Pp. xv, 304. (15s.) An account of the expedition to establish an Arctic air-route 
from Great Britain to Canada. 


LinpsAy, MARTIN. Those Greenland days. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1932. Pp. xii, 
256. (15s.) An unofficial account of the British expedition to establish an Arctic 
air-route from Great Britain to Canada. 


MacKenziz,O.F. We shouldn’t own ships (Maclean's magazine, June 1, 1933, 24, 26). 


A reply to Mr. F. W. Wallace’s article on the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, see below. 


MarciLe. The Grand Rapids tramway: An abandoned route of the fur trade (Beaver, 
no. 1, June, 1933, 9-10). A description of an old track built to avoid the rapids at 
the point on the Saskatchewan River before it enters Lake Winnipeg. 


MONTGOMERY, PAUL. Pioneering the ocean lanes (Canadian magazine, July, 1933, 14, 
24-5). The tale of the Royal William, Canadian-built steamship that opened up 
the era of steam navigation. 


Projected waterways in North America as related to export of wheat (Wheat studies of the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, VIII (9), Aug., 1932). A discussion 
of whether wheat will be largely shipped over improved waterways which are being 
developed in Canada and the United States and of the results to the producer and 
the consumer of increased shipments. The study concludes that the Hudson Bay 
route is unimportant, that the St. Lawrence waterway will offer a saving to both 
producer and consumer, and that Canada will gain more from the improvement of 
waterways than the United States. 


[UNITED STATES: CONGRESS: SENATE: COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS.] St. 
Lawrence waterway: Hearings before a subcommittee . . . respecting matters touching 
the St. Lawrence Waterways Treaty, No. 14 to Dec. 3, 1932. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1932. Pp. iii, 904. ($1.25) 


ViEN, THomAS. Canada and its railways (Quebec, VI, 1931-2, 122-7). 
WALLACE, FREDERICK WILLIAM. Should we own ships? (Maclean’s magazine, April 1, 
1933, 19, 45-6). A defence of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
(3) Geography 


JoNnEs, STEPHEN B. The forty-ninth parallel in the Great Plains: The historical geography 
of a boundary (Journal of geography, Dec., 1932). The writer contends that the 
forty-ninth parallel was ‘‘a good boundary, a bad boundary, and again a good one, 
as human occupance of the Great Plains has passed three successive stages’. 
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Puitip, GEORGE. Dominion atlas of comparative geography. Toronto: Clarke Irwin 
and Company. 1982. 


(4) Immigration and Emigration 


BouN, FRANK. British settlers for Canada (National review, C (603), May, 1933, 
639-45). A discussion of migration to Canada under a scheme of co-operative 
organization. 


CHAR, TIN-YUKE. Legal restrictions on Chinese in English-speaking countries of the 
Pacific. (Reprinted from the Chinese social and political science review, Peiping, 
Jan. 4, 1933.) Pp. 181. Included in this study are the United States, Canada, 
New Zealand, and Australia. 


Hope, CHARLES E. and EarLe, W. K. The oriental threat (Maclean's magazine, May 1, 
1933, 12, 54-5). A statement of British Columbia’s oriental problem and the 
situation with regard to oriental immigrants. 


LEIBBRANDT, GEORG. The emigration of the German Mennonites from Russia to the 


United States and Canada, 1873-1880. Part II (Mennonite quarterly review, Jan., 
1933). 


MassicoTtTe, E. Z. L’émigration aux Etats-Unis il y a go ans et plus (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, XXXIX (6), juin, 1933, 381-3; (7), juillet, 1933, 427-9). 
A list of the emigrants from the parishes of Saint-Luc de Vincennes and Saint 
Prosper, Champlain County, Quebec. 


V. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia, part 2 (Municipal review of Canada, XXIX (3), 
March, 1933, 6-10). 


FALCONBRIDGE, JOHN D. Legal education in Canada (Journal of the Society of Public 
Teachers of Law, 1932, 32-9). 


Fox, Cyrit FrepD. A survey of McGill university museums. Montreal: Quality Press, 
for the University. 1932. Pp. 39. 


LEARNED, W.S. and WALLACE, E.W. Local provision for higher education in Saskatche- 
wan: An advisory memorandum on university policy proposed at the request of the 
University of Saskatchewan. With a foreword by HENRY SuzZZALLo. (Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, bulletin 27.) New York: The 
Foundation. 1982. Pp. 30. 


LE GRESLEY, O. L’enseignement du francais en Acadie, 1604 4 1926. (Bibliothéque 
de la Société d'histoire du Canada, série préhistorique, I.) Mamers: Gabriel Enault. 
n.d. Pp. 255. (12 fr.) 


McCreapy,S.B. Rural education in Ontario (Canadian forum, XIII (154), July, 1933, 
376-8). Some reasons for the failure of rural schools to serve the fundamental 
needs of rural life. 


McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario (Municipal review of Canada, X XIX (5), May, 
1933, 6-8). 


MatTHEsOoN, Archbishop. Red River reminiscences (Beaver, no. 1, June, 1933, 18-9). 
A few personal reminiscences relating to schools and education. 


The Ottawa public library, 1921-1931, a retrospect and forecast. Ottawa: The Library. 
1932. Pp. 11. 


VIDEBECH, BENT. Kanadiske biblioteker; indtryk fra en rejse t Kanada. Viborg, Den- 
mark: The author. 1932. Pp. 15. 
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VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


GossELIN, AMEDEE. L’'Abbé Gervais Lefebvre (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXIX (6), juin, 1933, 327-30). Additional facts about a priest of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 


HEENEY, WILLIAM BERTAL ef al. What our church stands for: The Anglican Church in 
Canadian life. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1932. Pp. xviii, 292. ($2.00) 


MacpnHalL, JoHN G. St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa: The first hundred years, 1828-1928. 
2nd edition. Ottawa: St. Andrew’s Church. 1932. Pp. ix, 169. ($3.00) 


MaAssicoTTe, E. Z. Syndics, syndics apostoliques et péres temporels (Bulletin des re- 
cherches historiques, XXXIX (7), juillet, 1933, 414). A list of the Récollet 
‘““peres temporels’’ at Montreal between 1692 and 1760. 


PeaRcE, L. F. The pioneer builder: Impressions of St. Andrew's Church (Beaver, no. 1, 
June, 1933, 20-1). A brief description of the eighty-year old church of St. Andrew's 
on the western bank of Red River close to Lower Fort Garry. 


Potvin, DAMASE. La robe notre: Récit des temps héroiques ou fut fondée la Nouvelle 
France. Lille et Paris: Le Mercure Universel. 1932. Pp. 236. (12 frs.) To be 
reviewed later. 


Réglement du conseil supérieur de la Nouvelle-France au sujet des registres tenus par les 
curés pour les baptémes, mariages, sépultures et autres actes que peuvent faire les d. 
curés comme fiangatlles et publication de bans (juin 1727) (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XIX (7), juillet, 1933, 415-26). From the Archives of the Province 
of Quebec. 


RIDDELL, WALTER A. Francots Xavier de Laval (1623-1708) (Encyclopaedia of the social 
sciences edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN et al, IX, 1933, 198). A note and a biblio- 
graphy. 


RUMILLY, ROBERT. Saint Anne de Beaupré. (Collection les Pélerinages.) Paris: 
Flammarion. 1932. Pp. iv, 179. (10 fr.) 


Un sacre aux glaces polatres: S. Exc. Monseigneur Pierre Fallaize,O.M.1I., éuéque titulatre 
de Thmuts, coadjuteur de S. Exc. Monseigneur G. Breynat,O.M.I.,vicaire apostolique 
du Mackenzie, du § au 19 septembre, 1931. Edmonton: Imprimerie ‘‘La Survi- 
vance’. 1932. Pp. 102. This little volume is a memorial (‘‘récit d'un témoin’’) 
of the consecration of Father Fallaize at Fort Resolution on Great Slave Lake, 
eight hundred miles north of Edmonton, in September, 1931. The first part of 
the book describes the journey of the archbishops of Ottawa and Edmonton, and 
numerous other clerics, to Fort Resolution for the ceremony, and side-lights are 
thrown on travel in the Arctic, on Fort Resolution itself, and on Catholic missionary 
work in the Arctic. The second part consists of a collection of sermons delivered 
on this occasion and impressions of the voyage by various people, etc. The book 
contains numerous illustrations. 


Somers, HuGu J. The legal status of the Bishop of Quebec (Catholic historical review, 
XIX (2), July, 1933, 167-89). The story of the struggle for legal recognition of 
the Catholic episcopacy in Canada. 


WALLACE, WILLIAM G. A half century of service, being the story of Deer Park United 
Church, Toronto, 1882-1932. Toronto: F. R. Halliday, 56 Bond Street. 1932. 
Pp. 64. ($1.25) 


YounG, A. H. Bishop Strachan’s ordination 130 years ago (Canadian churchman, May 
25, 1933, 324). A brief sketch of the outstanding facts of Strachan’s career. 
ee Coming of the Loyalists to New Brunswick (Canadian churchman, May 
18, 1933, 310). Facts about the early Loyalist missionaries to New Brunswick. 
—_————_ The Revd. Eli Chadwick and the Church of England, 1827. Toronto: The 
author, Trinity College. 1932. Pp. 7. 
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YounG, A. H. The Seabury sesquicentenary (Canadian churchman, May 11, 1933, 294). 
An account of the consecration of the Rev. Samuel Seabury in 1784 to be the first 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America. 


VII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A bibliography of current publications on Canadian economics (Contributions to Canadian 
economics, VI, 1933, 70-138). A very full list of current Canadian economic 
books, articles, and pamphlets. Readers of the REVIEW are advised to use it asa 


supplement to the REviEw’s bibliographical section on geography, economics, 
and statistics. 


BLADEN, M. L. (comp.) Graduate theses in Canadian political science and economics 
(Contributions to Canadian economics, VI, 1933, 62-9). 


{CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PRINTING AND STATIONERY: DIVISION OF Docu- 
MENTS.| Catalogue of official publications of the parliament and government of 
Canada, April, 1932. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1932. Pp. 109. 


(CANADA: PARLIAMENT: LIBRARY.] Annual supplement to the Catalogue of the Library of 
Parliament; classified list of all books and pamphlets added to the library from January 
1st to December 31st, 1931. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1932. Pp. ix, 173. 


The Canadian catalogue of books published in Canada, about Canada, as well as those 
written by Canadians, with imprint of 1932. No.11. Compiled by the Public Library, 
Toronto: 1933. Pp. 39. An extremely useful, complete, and carefully prepared 
catalogue compiled by the department of Canadian bibliography of the Public 
Reference Library (under the directorship of Miss MARIE TREMAINE). To this 
number has been added a much needed list of Canadian publishers with addresses. 
It is unfortunate that the editors have found it impossible to include in their 
catalogue the books and pamphlets in French published in Canada, as well as those 
in English. ‘“* Blowden’’ Davies, by the way, should be Blodwen. 


DovuGcuty, ARTHUR G. Sources for the history of the Catholic Church in the Public 
Archives of Canada (Catholic historical review, XIX (2), July, 1933, 148-66). A 
survey under the headings: Public documents; Religious orders and communities; 
British records; Canadian records. 


FRANCIS, JAMES. A bibliography of Canadian mining law (Canadian bar review, X 
Nov., 1932, 575-83). 


Grecory, W. (ed.). List of the serial publications of foreign governments, 1815-1931. 
New York: Wilson. 1932. Pp. 720. A volume listing the records of legislative 
bodies, messages of presidents, reports of ministries, reports and bulletins of central 
banks, etc., and showing the holdings of each series in the leading libraries of the 
United States and Canada. 


Heapicar, B. M. and Futter, C. A London bibliography of the social sciences. Vol. 
IV. London School of Economics. 1932. Pp. xvi, 983. Contains an index of 
authors, list of periodicals, tables, etc. 


{McKim, A. Limitep.] McKim's directory of Canadian publications, 1932. Montreal: 
A. McKim, 710 Confederation Building. 1932. Pp. 577. ($3.00) 


McMurtri£, DouGias C. The earliest British Columbia imprint. (Reprinted from 
Printing review of Canada, Dec., 1930.) Chicago: Privately printed. 1931. 


Pp. 11. A description of a Proclamation by his excellency, James Douglas (Victoria, 
1858). 





—_——————————— The early French press in Manitoba. (Reprinted from the 

Printing review of Canada, June, 1932.) Chicago: Privately printed. 1932. Pp. 
11. An account of the first French newspaper in Manitoba, Le Métis (established 
at St. Boniface in 1871). 

——_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—_————. The first printing in Nova Scotia. (Reprinted from the 
Printing review of Canada, July, 1929.) Chicago: Eyncourt Press. 1930. Pp. 
15. A sketch with reproductions of early Nova Scotian printing. 
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McMurtrig, Douctas C. The first printing in the Province of Quebec. Chicago: Lud- 
low Typograph Company. 1928. Pp. 12. A beautifully printed pamphlet 
describing and reproducing two mandements of Henri-Marie Dubreil de Pontbriand, 
Bishop of Quebec, printed in 1759, probably at Montreal. 

— ——— A memorial printed by Fleury Mesplet. Chicago: Ludlow 
Typograph Company. 1929. Pp. 13. Salient facts of the career of Fleury 
Mesplet who established the first real printing office in Montreal and a reproduction 
for the first time of one of the rarest issues of his press. 


NEvINS, ALLAN. Masters’ essays in history: A manual of instructions and suggestions, 
(Issued for the Department of History, Columbia University.) New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1933. Pp. 24. A very useful guide for students; with an 
appendix giving a list of bibliographical aids to research. 


[Nova Scotia, PRovincE oF.] Report of Board of Trustees of the Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia for the year ended 31st December, 1932. Halifax, N.S.: Minister of Public 
Works and Mines, King’s Printer. 1933. Pp. 31. During the last year five 
complete collections of papers have been made and may now be used by research 
students: (1) papers dealing with grants of land to the early immigrants, com- 
prising 161 portfolio volumes, arranged chronologically from 1763 to 1840, and 
alphabetically within each year; (2) papers bearing upon educational activities in 
Nova Scotia prior to the Free School Act of 1864, arranged chronologically in 47 
portfolio volumes; (3) records of postal services in the province, comprising 42 
portfolio volumes, dating from 1813 to 1866; (4) papers under general heading of 
public finance arranged temporarily in 147 portfolio volumes; (5) the original 
returns for the census of 1861, arranged by polling divisions and counties. An 
appendix to the report gives a very useful list of newspapers in the Public Archives 
of Nova Scotia. 


Rivet, P. et BARRET, P. Bibliographie américaniste (Journal de la Société des Améri- 
canistes, n.s., XXIV (2), 1932, 321-442). A bibliography of North, South, and 
Central American and West Indian anthropology, archeology, ethnography, 
sociology, folk-lore, language, history, geography, and bibliography. 


VALLEE, HENRI. Les journaux trifluviens de 1817 4 1933. (Pages trifluviennes, série A, 
no. 6.) Trois-Riviéres: Les éditions du Bien Public. 1933. Pp. 89. This is a 
rambling but well informed story of the foundation and, as a rule, short life of the 
several English and French newspapers which appeared in Three Rivers between 
1817 and 1933. (G. LANcTorT) 


VIII. ART AND LITERATURE 


ARMITAGE-STANLEY, E. S.S. Colonial domestic architecture of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries in Canada and the United States. (University of Toronto, School of 
Engineering Research, bulletin 9, 1932, section 4, 79-127). Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1932. (Free) With plans and illustrations. 


CALLAGHAN, Morey. A broken journey. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1932. Pp.270. ($2.50) A Canadian novel. 


CHARTIER, EMILE. Naissance de Crémazie: 1822 ou 1827? (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XIX (6), juin, 1933, 355-9). Facts and dates concerning the poet 
Octave Crémazie. 


Connor, RALPH. The arm of gold. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1932. Pp. 
314. ($2.00) 


Davinson, IpA M. The Acadian tragedy. 1932. Pp. 28. Alexander Mackenzie. 1932. 
Pp. 28. The Capture of Quebec and Madeline de Vercheres. 1929. Pp. 43. Gentle- 
men adventurers. 1932. Pp. 36. Lord Selkirk. With an introduction by Dr. 
S. P. MATHESON. 1932. Pp. 48. Sir Isaac Brock and Laura Secord. 1929. 
Pp. 37. Illustrated by EveLyN M.Gowantock. Winnipeg: The Manitoba Text 
Book Bureau. A series of plays suitable for production by school-children. A 
full-page illustration showing the costume of the period accompanies each play. 
For the most part, the plays are edited with historical notes which provide the 
background of the events which are dramatized. 





